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Keeping the Eyes The secret of walking safely in the 

—_™ dark is with those who walk care- 

fully in the light. We are not surprised to learn 
that an unobservant man cannot enter his own room 
in the dark without stumbling ; we should not be 
surprised if one who is habitually inattentive to God’s 
ways while life is full of sunshine, stumbles at: his 
ways the moment he enters the shadow of a great 
sorrow. If we would have grace to believe ‘‘ where 


cannot prove,’’ we must not neglect to prove 
when we can. 


we 


Oo 


Ignorance a Token Not all wilful ignorance is a re- 

of Nobility = proach. To be uninformed about 
that which one needs to know is a reflection upon 
any one who has opportunity to learn; but the 
‘shorance of intelligent men may be, in other in- 


Se er | 


Up or Down Stream 


stances, a token of nobility. It is easy for one who 
is destitute of knowledge to be content not to know, 
as arule; butit may require courage for an intelligent 
man to remain ignorant of things which he can afford 
not to know. The disgrace is not in being ridiculed 
for the lack of useless and hurtful knowledge, but in 
spending one’s time in acquiring such knowledge for 
lack of courage to remain ignorant. 


en 


Life and character tend either up- 
ward or downward. But a single 
act or characteristic may not indicate the tendency 
of a life as a whole. You can make a saint out 
of the good qualities of bad men ; you can make a 
devil out of the bad qualities of good men, Esau 
eclipsed Jacob at first, but his virtues were accidents, 
incidents, without roots, and they withered before 


who, like European couriers or Oriental dragomans, 
have learned to speak in a dozen languages without 
being able to think in one. 


Mental activity is not 
usually correspondent with the acquisition of the 
mere facts of knowledge ; yet mental activity is 
essential to wise thinking. What a student learns in 
college is of little practical value unless he learns to 
think independently when out of college. That 
which he studies in college is at the best but the raw 
material to be worked up in his own mind. Robert 
Leighton said of many students of theology in his 
day, that, when they left the University, they carried 
grass on their backs instead of wool; and so it is of 
many a University man, nowadays, he has but ob- 
tained material which he may or may not work up 
into a valuable product through his independent 
mental activities. The true measure of our intel- 
lectual power is in our independent mental control 


the hot tests of life. Jacob outshone Esau at last. ang use of our acquisitions of knowledge, not in what 


Day by day he fought his natural badness, and won 
in the hard struggle with himself. The mean sup- 
planter Jacob become the hero Israel, a prince with 
God. Is it thy will, or my will, be done? Are we 
living to please Christ, or to please oyrselves? Our 
answer to this question determines our life-current. 


ou 


Sorrow is fitting and proper in its 
place. When in God’s providence 
we are bereaved and distressed, it is right for us to 
grieve. God would not have us refrain from weep- 
ing or’mourning, when he takes from us that which 
we have learned to value and rejoice in as a gift from 
him. But mourning or sorrow is no excuse for a 
neglect of our duty to others or to God. If we can- 
not do our pressing daily duty while we mourn, then 
we should refrain from mourning. A mother must 
not neglect her living child because of her sorrow 
over one who has died. A soldier must not fall out 
from his place in the ranks, while the battle goes on, 
to show his grief for a fallen comrade. No person 
ought to be faithless to duty in any sphere because 
of his longing for one whom God has called away 
from his side. Under the Levitical law a high- 
priest, who had daily duties for all the people, was 
not permitted to go into mourning even for his 
father or mother, however his heart might be stricken. 


Bounds of Right 
Mogrning 


His own sorrow must not stand in the way of his 
ministry of love to others. In a sense, every one 
of us is a high-priest to others, in our sphere of in- 
fluence or example. No one of us has a right to be 
neglectful of his priestly duties of sympathy and love 
because of his grief in bereavement or trial. 


a 


Need of Mentat Information does not necessarily 
Activity lead to thought. The amassing of 

facts does not in itself give a man wisdom or knowl- 
edge, any more than the ownership of a marble 
quarry gives a man a palace for a residence. Facts 
can be a help to thought, and they are of service to 
one who uses them in his thinking ; but many a man 
who has a small store of acquired information does 
more wise thinking than many another who has filled 
his mind or his memory with facts or data without 
knowing what to do with them. 


There are students 


we have obtained of even the most important in- 
formation which we do not know what to do with. 


CAB 
Knowing by Trusting 


& fe, true Christian is consistently and necessarily 
an optimist. He believes that God rules and 
that God is good, that his tender mercies-are over 
all his works. His shout of joy is, “The Lord 
reigneth, let the heavens rejoice, let the earth be 
glad, and they that dwell therein.’’ And yet he 
believes also that God is just, and therefore, because 
he will ‘‘ judge the earth with righteousness and the 
people with equity,’’ his shout of joy is tempered 
with deep awe and holy reverence ; for he adds, 
‘* The Lord reigneth, let the people tremble.’’ So 
he ‘ rejoices with trembling.’’ His optimism is not 
of that complacent, easy-going kind which arises 
from a partial and sentimental contemplation of one 
class of phenomena or tendenciés. He sees not the 
sunshine and flowers only, the succession of seed- 
time and haryest, but he notes also the blasting and 
mildew, the rush of the storm, and the fall of the 
deadly thunderbolt. He unites with the thought 
**God is love’’ that other one, ‘‘ Our God is a 
consuming fire.’” With trembling he sings, ‘‘ Jus- 
tice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne.’’ 
With confidence and joy he adds, ‘‘ Mercy and 
truth shall go before thy face.’’ So he sings no one- 
sided song, and his music is not all on one string. 

It is easy to be an optimist when the sea is calm, 
and the south wind blows softly. But when the 
fierce Euroclydon plows up the deep, and when 
neither sun nor stars for many days appear, and no 
small tempest lies upon us ; when we are caught 
where two seas meet, and the ship is being broken 
with the violence of the waves,—then to be able te 
say, ‘‘ We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God,’’ requires a faith that 
can see without sun and stars, that can sce in the 
dark and beyond it. 
optimism. 


Then is when we want our 
We want it when we have to cast the 
wheat into the sea, no less than when we store it in 
secure garners. Including all the events of his voy- 
age to Rome with all his other shipwrecks, his perils 













































































































































































by land and sea, the Apostle could say, ‘‘ We know 
that all things work together for good to them that 
love God.’’ What a splendid and persistent opti- 
mism is here! One who could say this might be 
cast down, but he could not be destroyed ; he might 
be sorrowful, but he would be always rejoicing, and, 
being poor, he would yet possess all things. 

How can we know that all things work together 
for good to anybody or anything? Many great 
minds have taken up this problem, and found no 
little perplexity in it. Job felt its difficulty, but his 
friend and comforter Eliphaz seems (Job 5 : 27) to 
have settled it. But had he been in Job’s or Paul’s 
case, it is doubtful whether his lofty reasoning would 
have satisfied his own mind. ‘Tennyson, mourning 
over the sad and untimely death of his young friend 
Hallam, ‘has, in his ‘‘ In Memoriam,"’ as profound 
in philosophy as it is beautiful in poetry, placed 
before us some of the difficulties of the problem. 
But how the great philosophic poet hesitates and 
falters, and finally sinks oppressed beneath his load 
as he sobs and sings about the final outcome and 
triumph of good! He says: 


‘‘Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood. 


‘*Behold, we know not anything : 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
‘*I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


«1 stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope."’ 


How different is the poet’s ‘we trust,’’ ‘‘we 
know not anything,’’ ‘‘so runs my dream,’’ from 
Paul’s confident ‘‘we know’’! The poet falters and 
falls on the ‘‘ world’s great altar stairs which slope 
through darkness up to God,’’ while Paul seems to 
stand upon the topmost step of those stairs in the 
pure light of the divine presence from which he 
surveys the whole scope of universal nature and the 
lapse of all the ages, and dares to say, ‘‘ We know 
that all things work together for good to them that 
love God.’’ 

But how can one know? How can any finite 
mind speak with the confidence of certain knowl- 
edge of all things, of their acting, interacting, and 
' final product, since they seem often to counteract 
both each other and any final good? He cannot 
say from any sufficient knowledge of the facts in the 
case, or philosophy of final causes. From this view 
he can but say, ‘‘ We trust,’’ ‘‘So runs my dream.’’ 
But Paul begins with God, who ‘‘ worketh all things 
according to the counsel of his own will.’’ This 
will he believes to be sovereign and supreme, and 
so, since God has pledged himself to care for his 
people, from whom naught is able to separate them, 
he arrives at once at the conclusion that all things 
are efficiently subordinated to the securement of his 
_ gracious and benevolent purposes in their behalf. 

In order that Faith may hold fast to this glorious 
proposition, and not be shaken off with the wrenches 
of fortune, it is necessary that she clasp with firm 
grip the Apostle’s definition of ‘‘good.’’ To him 
this is no temporary, tangible treasure that may be 
weighed in material scales. Such treasures must 
necessarily be seen, therefore temporal and vanish- 
ing. His good is unseen and eternal. He will not 
even look at such things. Not that he despises any 
creature of God, for he believes that every creature 
of God is good in a creature sense, and may be ac- 
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cepted with thanksgiving ; and so he is neither a re- 
cluse nor a pessimist as to these. But as ‘‘ man is 
the image and glory of God,’’ his real treasure is the 
unseen, the spiritual, the divine. Whatever, there- 
fore, reproduces and perfects the divine image in 
man is working for his good. 
Euroclydon, winds wafting or wrecking, they are 
alike driving him to the coveted harbor. He is 
going to God, and all is moving for him in that di- 
rection. He does not pretend to know the currents 
of all the winds and the seas. Nor does he look at 
them. If he looked at these, with sinking Peter he 
would go down, as we all would. But he looks at 
the Master, and doubts not, and so walks the waves. 
His philosophy is simple. It can be grasped and 
used byachild. It is this: ‘‘ If God be for us, who 
can be against us?’’ And ‘‘ Who shall separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord ?’’ ; 

So the believer need not ask, ‘‘ How do all things 
work together for good?’’ but the simpler, more 
vital question, ‘‘ Do I love God?"’ If, with Peter, 
he can say, ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest all things, thou 
knowest that I love thee,’’ he may well leave the 
management of the ‘‘all things’’ to the Lord, and 
only be careful to ‘‘keep himself in the love of 
God."’ 


NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letfers which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


_ 
Being ‘‘a member of a church”’’ is 
4 a ordinarily understood as being in im- 


mediate connection, by open and for- 
mal profession, with a local church organization. It is, 
indeed, generally understood as strictly applicable to one 
who has been baptized and is in the habit of partaking 
of the Lord's Supper in connection with his local church- 
membership. It was obviously in this sense that a Wis- 
consin reader recently asked, ‘‘Can a person be a true 
Christian, and not be a member of any church organi- 
zation, provided he is so situated that he could join one 
if he desired to?'’ In replying to this question, the 
Editor remarked that ‘‘ he would be a harsh judge of pro- 
fessed followers of Jesus who would say that no member 
of the Society of Friends, or of the Salvation Army, 
could be a Christian."" It is evident that no disrespect 
was here intended to the Society of Friends, or to the 
Salvation Army, but rather quite the opposite. Yet this 
remark disturbed a respected Friend in Kansas, who 
writes : 


Having been for more than threescore years a member of the 
Friends’ Church, and pretty well acquainted with its organization 
and history, I was quite surprised to read in Notes on Open Let- 
ters, in a recent number, an expression that would lead one to 
conclude that its writer did not regard us as a church at all. 
What does the writer understand a church to be? My wife is a 
minister, and pastar of the church here, and a subscriber to your 
excellent paper. We don't want to be disowned summarily. 


There are Friends, and long before the Kansas reader 
was born there were such Friends, who weuld not con- 
sent to call their local ‘‘ meeting'’ a ‘‘ church,’’ or to 
recognize the duty of water baptism, of external com- 
munion in the Lord's Supper, or, indeed, of any formal 
act by which a person indicates his membership in a 
local church. It was to such Friends that the Editor 
had reference, yet without intending any criticism of their 
faith or practice. There are also Friends who have 
local ‘‘ churches,’’ and there are Friends who have regu- 


If. this be Eurus or . 
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lar pastors, and who sanction baptism and the Lord’; 
Supper. It is evident that the Kansas-brother speaks 
for Friends whose ways are not entirely like the ways of 
many Atlantic Coast Friends. It is for him and them ty 
decide which conform to the old landmarks. The Edito; 
of The Sunday School Times will not summarily disowy 
as Christian either class. 
- a 


A dark spot on the sun's disk some. 
times attracts more attention than the 
‘bright surface which it specks. 4 
single fleck of defilement on a white dress is often 
more prominent in the average observer's eye than jj 
that shows itself pure and unstained in the garment as a 
whole. This .is because so much of brightness and 
light and purity is expected of the thing criticised. This ° 
truth seems to have a bearing on popular criticisms of 
The Sunday School Times. There is ten times the 
readiness on the part of its readers to point out an error 
made in its editorial columns, or by one of its contribu. 


Fishing with Hooks 
or with Nets 


tors, that there is to express commendation or approval - 
of anything said truthfully or with force in its pages, c 
Yet The Sunday School Times makes no claim to free. - 

te 
dom from error on the part of its Editor, or of any sin- ° 
gle contributor, however eminent. Indeed, the Editor n 


would not intentionally give space to any writer for its 
pages who claims to be always accurate. That sort of 
writer is not wanted here. During the months of June 
and July of this year there have appeared in these pages 
special articles by such writers as Professor Ramsay, Dr. 
John Watson, Professor Mahaffy, Justice Brewer, and 
Mr. Speer, as well as weekly contributions from Profes- 
sor Riddle, Dr. McLaren, Bishop Warren, Canon Tris- 
tram, Dr. Geikie, and other distinguished scholars, but 
hardly a word in expression of interest in, or approval 
of, any one of these articles, has been received by the 
Editor. But President Thompson made an obvious 
slip in one of his weekly contributions of Sociological 
Notes, and with remarkable promptness there come pro- 
tests and comments and criticisms, and expressions of 
surprise and regret, from keen-eyed readers in Maryland, 
and District of Columbia, and Virginia, and Ohio, and 
illinois, and Maine, and Nova Scotia, and Italy. It 
would really seem as if President Thompson had dis- 
turbed the summer quiet of workers or resters East, , 
South, Center, and West, and overthesea. Kind-hearted , 
man as he is, he will greatly regret this. It will not do 

to give space to all these comments, but one from the 

District of Columbia will answer,.as a specimen. 


ee ae | 
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President Thompson, in his: Sociological Notes, says, in The 
Sunday School Times of June 26: ‘‘ When the Master said to the 
apostles, ‘1 will make you fishers of men,’ he meant fishers with 
a net, and not anglers with a line and a hook. There is no trace 
of the latter method of taking fish in the Bible."’ If this statement 
is true, what will we do with the account given in Matthew 17: 
24-27, which certainly speaks of this.method? Have the higher 
critics invaded the New Testament, and will they cut that part 
out? I think there may be other references to this method in the 
Old Testament, but this one will suffice. 

The statement of President Thompson was of correct. 
It was a mistake, and, he recognizes it as such, making 
no attempt to defend it. There are other references in 
the Bible to the use of a hook in fishing besides the one 
which this critic points out. (See, for example, Job 
41:1; Amos4:2.) “ Higher Criticism’’ would have 
shown that President Thompson was not entirely correct 
as to Oriental modes of fishing. Did the Washington 
correspondent get at the truth by that help to Bible 
study? An Ohio correspondent says good-naturedly, 
‘I am not sure but some of us unlettered laymen are 
rather pleased to find that even one high up in the scale 
of Bible knowledge is liable to sometimes make a mis 
take." When President Thompson said that gospel 
fishing for souls meant net fishing, he probably had 
mind the statement of Jesus (see Matt. 13 : 47) that 
«« the kingdom of heaven is like unto a het, that was cast 
into the sea."" But he might have remembered that " 
was somewhat like fishing with a hook.when Andrew 
won Peter to Christ, and John won James, and Philip 
won Nathanael, and when Jesus gave his time to winning 
the Samaritan woman. If, indeed, any one has bee# 
led by President Thompson's error to think that it isn! 
worth while to labor with a single soul for Christ, th 
Editor hopes that this note will show that such a thoug)t 
is an error. It és worth while to fish for souls, by hook 
or by net, that we may “by all means save some” 
(% Cor. g : 20-22). 
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“ Drudgery Divine”’ 
By Sarah P. Hopkins 


IS work had been to fashion worlds 
H And unto rhythmic orbits chain, 
Yet many years as loyally 
He wielded saw and plane. 


Berea, O. 
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Providing Prisoners with Reading- 
Matter 
By Dwight L. Moody 


, 

{Editor's Note.—Mr. Moody is indefatigable. Whether he is 
molding the character of six hundred Christian students at 
Northfield, or organizing Chicago’s churches for a World's Fair 
campaign, or saving souls at Cooper Union, his aggressive per- 
sonality cannot be kept under. In the accompanying article he 
tells, at the Editor’s request, of a work which he inaugurated, that 
of providing the prisoners in this country with good reading- 
matter.] 


HRISTIAN workers are apt to overlook one of the 
most hopeful fields of labor open to them. I 
refer to the jails and penitentiaries of our land. 

There are twenty-seven hundred counties in the United 
States, and nearly every one has a county jail ; some, 
more than one. When men are arrested, they are con- 
fined in these until they come to trial; when they are 
passed on to the penitentiary, or some other penal insti- 
tution, if convicted. 

It often happens in the West and South that prisoners 
are kept waiting month after month for trial. In the 
course of my visits to the jails in Texas*I found one 
young man who had been awaiting trial for fourteen 
months, and his case was not unique. A recent editorial 
in a leading New York daily paper was headed ‘‘ Delayed 
and censured the administration of the state 
because ‘it takes men, locks them up, two, three, and 
four in a cell, under conditions less healthful and more 
irksome than those surrounding convicted criminals 
serving sentence, and leaves them there for months 
untried.’’ 

In some states, after a man has been sent to the 
penitentiary, he is set to work, but while in the county 
jail the prisoner is kept in more or less close confine- 
ment, with nothing todo. In other states, they are kept 
by law in enforced idleness-all the time. By a provision 
of the new constitution in New York state, all work 
which competes with labor outside is prohibited in the 
penal instiiutions of the state. 

Now, prisoners fear this idleness worse than anything 
else. A leading prison physician has given his opinion 
that ten per cent are in such mental condition that en- 
forced idleness will result eventually in their insanity. 
General Lathrop is reported to have said that no prison 
manager anywhere has had the fertility of resource to 
maintain a number of prisoners in idleness and at the 
same time prevent the deterioration which culminates 
too often in insanity or death. Facts prove that pris- 


oners prefer even self-murder to life under such con- 
ditions. 


Trials,”’ 


It is at this critical time that, in my opinion, the 
influences of the gospel can be brought to bear upon the 
prisoner with good advantage. He is alone, except for 
the recollections of a wasted life. He is glad of some- 
thing to read to occupy his mind, to take his thoughts 
off himself. A good book placed in his hands may 
have unending influence for good. j 

People do not realize how the tide of criminality is 
rising in this country. Actording to the census reports, 
we had one prisoner behind the bars for every 3,442 of 
population in 1850. In 1890 the ratio had risen to one 
'n 757. By this time it is probably one in 500. Statis- 
tics showed a year ago that in my own state of Massa- 
chusetts one in every 225 inhabitants over sixteen years 
of age was in prison, mostly young men. The floating 
criminal population in this country, in and out of jail, 
1s estimated at three-quarters of a million. 

It is not right to think that all prisoners are hard- 
hearted criminals who are beyond hope of salvation for 
this life or the life to come. A friend has furnished me 
with figures showing the commitments to the New York 


. jail recently told me of a sad experience. 





penitentiary on Blackwell's Island from January 1 to 
S . July 1, 1896. According to ages, the table is as follows : 


























MA Legs. Femaces.| Torac. 

15 to 20 years old. . IIs 6 12 
ar * 25 “ ae . Ee 233 17 250 
A: _ oa 173 ae 181 
Deere te 0 98 9 107 
36 “ 40 “ “ me” 60 4 64 
41 a 45 “ “ oon 39 . 3 42 
46 “oe 50 “oe a 32 ~~. e 32 
sr Lal 55 “oe La . s 15 2 17 
meee. 8 2 10 
61 *“* 65 “ “ ws 3 se 3 
eee 88 oe 4 he 4 
780 51 831 











So that nearly forty-five per cent were under twenty-five 
years of age. At this time of life a young man or 
woman is not supposed to have become set in character. 
Many a young man has committed a crime in a moment 
of passion or weakness, or under the influence of liquor, 
and not because he is a hardened criminal. 

The chaplain of the Hartford, Connecticut, county 
One Sunday 
morning, at the usual service, he saw a lady crying as if 
her heart would break. He stepped down and asked 
her what was the matter. She said that she was a 
stranger in the city, and had come to the service simply 
out of curiosity, but had seen her son among the pris- 
oners. She had not known that he was in the city of 
Hartford. 

All the usual efforts made to keep men out of prison 
seem unavailing. Punishment does not always reform 
men. Referring again to the Blackwell's Island record, 
we find that of the 831 prisoners 


577 were under their Srst commitment. 
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In other words, nearly one-third of them were not 
reformed by their first and subsequent imprisonments. 

What I now propose is that Christians shall be more 
active in bringing them the gospel while they are behind 
the bars. If it were not for atheism and infidelity, there 
would be no need of prisons. It is sin that is at the 
root of the matter, and the only sure cure is regenera- 
tion,“a new heart and a new life in Christ Jesus. 

Since I became specially interested in this line of 
work two years ago, we have sent over one hundred and 
fifty thousand Bibles, Testaments, and books for distri- 
bution in jails, etc., all over the country, by means of 
the prison fund connected with the Bible Institute Col- 
portage Association, Chicago. Our method of work is 
to secure the co-operation of the chaplain or local com- 
mittee that has charge of Christian work in the jail. We 
have found numbers of cases where nothing whatever 
was being done for the spiritual welfare of the prisoners, 
but in such cases the sheriff or warden has usually been 
glad of books to distribute. 

I do not know of anything in which I have en- 
gaged, outside of evangelistic work, that has brought 
such quick ,results. Hardly a day passes without our 
hearing of definite instances of conversion or blessing by 
means of books we have sent out. If a helping hand is 
reached out to these men in time, there is every hope of 
saving them before they sink lower and lower. 

A young man applied to the Young Men's Christian 
Association secretary at Brockton, Massachusetts, for 
help. The secretary handed him a few colportage 
books, told him to go out and sell them, and keep the 
proceeds. The young man seemed greatly moved, and 
said that, if it had not been for one of those books, he 
would not be there applying for work. A copy had been 
given him in jail, and had led him to see the error of 
his ways. 

The chaplain of the penitentiary at Michigan City, 
Indiana, wrote: ‘*The books which you sent to the 
prisoners have done a wonderful amount of good. They 
were sought for, and eagerly read by the men. ... We 
have no money, and are so anxious that they should 
have reading-matter that I am taking collections from 
the different churches. Forty of those converted in the 
prison have joined the church, and we hope many more 
souls will be saved.’’ 

Several months ago a student of The Bible Institute, 
Chicago, gave three books to a prisoner in the Cook 


County jail at Chicago. Some time afterwards, this 
student was at Joliet, Illinois, and visited the peniten- 
tiary on Sunday morning. Here he discovered by 
accident the prisoner, who had meantime been con- 
victed, and sentenced to serve a term of years. It tran- 
spired that he still had the three books, one being out on 
loan at the time. The paper cover of one—‘‘ The Way 
to God *’—had been torn off in usage, and was stitched 
on again with thread. On the blank page inside were 
written the names of nineteen men. On being asked to 
explain, the prisoner said that these nineteen had read 
the book through, and had afterwards signed their 
names by his request. Three names had crosses against 
them, thus +. Asked what these meant, he answered : 

‘«Oh ! those are brothers. They were converted by 
reading the book, and so I call them my brothers in 
Christ Jesus.’’ 

Inquiries of the prison authorities confirmed the truth 
of the above facts, 


The friend who distributed books at a prison in- 


Wheeling; West Virginia, wrote as follows : 

‘«] asked one of the prisoners to give me the book he 
had gotten from me, as I wanted to make some extracts 
for a sermon. He told me he would not give it up. 
He kept it in his inside pocket, and told me, with tears 
in his eyes, that he was glad some one had given him 
that kind of reading-matter, and that, if he had had it 
before, he would not then have been in the coils of the 
law, and in the bonds of sin and Satan."’ 

Many other cases like these might be cited, showing 


what can be done by God's help ; and it is my earnest — 


desire to stir Christians to greater activity on behalf of 
those confined in their local jails. We want their co- 
operation in the distribution of books. I shall be glad to 
hear from any Sunday-school teacher who will visit the 
local jail, and talk and pray with the prisoners, and 
hand them this good reading-matter. It shall cost them 
nothing. Letters addressed to my home address at East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, will always be forwarded 
to me. 


East Northfield, Mass. 
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Normal-Class Work in Massachusetts 
By William R. Conant 


HE Massachusetts Sunday-school Association has 
been urging normal study during the past year asa 
necessity for teaching. Three classes that have recently 
completed the same course, and taken the examination 
prescribed by the Normal Committee, are of more than 
passing interest, not only for being pioneers in the state, 
but from similarities and diversities in conditions, meth- 
ods, and results. 

One was organized in the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church of the city of Cambridge. It was composed of a 
large number of efficient teachers and choice material 
from the school. The leadér. was a lady from the 
church, successful in weekday and Sunday-school teach- 
ing, well qualified to inspire and conduct such a work. 
One evening each week during the winter was spent on 
Dr. Hurlbut's ‘‘ Revised Normal Lessons’’ (Methodist 
Book Concern). The method of instructing was partly 
by lecture and partly by questions directed to the class, 
and not to individuals, according to a mutual under- 
standing at the opening of the course. The interest, 
great at the start, increased to the close. Twenty-one 
members persevered to the close, and passed the final 
examination, which proved severe and exhaustive. 
Graduating exercises were introduced in connection with 
a local conference held in Somerville, June 10, and 
diplomas were given. A part of the program consisted 
of an exhibition of the work done by the class, and dis- 
played a surprising amount of Bible knowledge and 
teaching principles essential to every successful Bible 
teacher. The applause of the audience manifested its 
approval of the work. The appreciation of the class for 
the free and valuable services of the teacher was mani- 
fested by a valuable present. 

Two other classes in the manufacturing villages of 
Upton were composed of those who exemplified the dig- 
nity of labor. For six months of the year nearly the 
entire population of the town, increased by several hun- 
dred temporary hands, is employed in a straw-hat fac- 
tory, ten hours or more a day. The superintendent of 



































































































































































































































































































the Sunday-school, a busy manufacturer, unable to give 
necessary time to the preparation or procure a local 
leader, arranged with a gentleman teacher from the city. 
The classes started during the busy season, and contin- 
ued twenty weeks, —one evening a week in each village. 
Forty members were enrolled. Ten more were after- 
wards gathered Sunday afternoons for a brief course. 
The method of instruction was by questions directed to 
individuals, class questions not being popular. The 
outline was copiously supplemented from the teacher's 
study and experience. Much of the preparation was 
necessarily done by members of the classes while at 
work, and there are thousands of women's straw hats 
worn this season that were made while the operatives 
were studying their normal lessons. While the classes 
were reduced by the closing of the factory season, yet 
twenty-five paid the enrolment fee for examination, and 
others, scattered about New England and Nova Scotia, 
are planning to finish at their homes, and take the ex- 
amination before fall. So popular did the work become 
that seventy text-books were sold in town without solici- 
tation, and fifty-five teachers’ Bibles. Graduation exer- 
cises have been planned. At least two classes in Maine 
have grown out of these. These hard-working people 
showed their appreciation by voluntary and generous 
contributions towards the expenses, and by regular atten- 
dance, it not being unusual for some to walk two miles 
through rain or mud. 

The testimony as to the value of this work has been 
from superintendents, ‘‘ Better teaching ;'' from Sunday- 

‘ school scholars, ‘‘ More interesting lessons ;"’ from 
teachers, ‘‘ More love for the work ;'' ‘‘ Better realiza- 
tion of the magnitude of my work ;"’ ‘‘ Greater longing 
to bring souls to Christ ;'’ from other members of the 
class, ‘‘ The Bible is a new book to me.”’ 

Such success is arousing inquiry in adjoining towns 
and cities, and is creating a demand for similar work. 
The committee on normal work, believing that this phe- 
nomenal success has been due to the thorough and 
special preparation which those in charge have been 
able to make, and that but few places have such availa- 
ble leaders, is hoping to arrange with competent persons 
to take classes in different parts of the state, during the 
coming season, at a moderate compensation. 


Providence, R. 7. 





A Stage that Wasn’t Yellow 


A True Story 


By Gertrude L. Stone 


a“ J UST guess what's happened, mama!"’ cried 
Janet, dancing in from Sunday-school. 

Mama guessed. 

‘No! no!” 

And then Janet could not possibly wait for another 
guess. She had to tell that Miss Ames had asked her 
to take part in the next Sunday-school concert. 

“Can't 1?" 

« Why, yes, I think so. We'll see,’ said mama. 

Miss Ames came to see mama, and mama said Janet 
might take the part. 

««It won't be hard,’’ said Miss Ames. ‘‘It's just to 
follow Marian Plummer on to the stage, and put some 
flowers on an anchor as soon as Marian has done so. 
Marian is enough older to look out for the baby."’ 

Nobody knew and nobody thought why Janet wanted 
to have a part. She had never been toa concert before, 
and then, again, she was so shy. If they had only known 
Janet's idea of a stage, it would have saved all the 
trouble. 

At the last rehearsal everything passed off so well 
that Miss Ames ,said she shouldn't worry one bit about 
the concert. 

** Remember, girls,’’ she said, ‘‘ that you won't have 
to play your handkerchiefs are flowers, so be sure to 
take your bouquets from the basket as you go upon the 
stage."’ 

*«Can we go ‘way up on the stage ?"' asked Janet. 
**Why, yes, dearie, of course. Where else would 
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you go? Do just as Marian does, and it will be all 
right.’’ 

The concert night came at last, and finally it was time 
for Janet to follow Marian. She did so without her 
flowers. Both Miss Ames and Marian saw it, but it was 
too late. Janet used her handkerchief, just as she 
always had before, and gravely laid it beside Marian's 
pinks. 

‘I’m afraid she'll cry when she sees her mistake,’’ 
thought mama. 

But no, Janet seemed perfectly satisfied. There was 
no sign of trouble until the superintendent said they 
would close with singing. Close? And she had not 
been on the stage! Janet began to sob so hard that 
papa carried her out of the room. 

‘Why, Janet, what is the trouble?’’ asked papa. 

Between the sobs came the answer, ‘‘ They—said—we 
— might — go— on — top — the—stage. And—there— 
wasn’ t—any—stage."’ 

** What does the baby mean ?"’ said papa. 

Nobody could tell at first, but suddenly mama said, 
‘*] don’t believe she knew what stage meant. Poor lit- 
tle girl! I believe she thought it was a stage-coach.”’ 

And, sure enough, they found out that the only stage 
Janet had ever heard of before was a big yellow Concord 
stage-coach, that ran to a neighboring village. Some- 
how Janet had thought it would be on the platform, and 
she would have a chance to climb to the tiptop of it. 
That would be worth while, even if there were so many 
people to see her put her flowers on the anchor. 

‘« Did you think there would be any horses, Janet ?’’. 
asked papa one day, a ‘long time afterwards. 

‘*No, I didn't,’’ said the little girl. ‘‘I just s’ posed 
they had to have the big yellow stage on the platform, 
so we'd be high enough up for people to see us."’ 


Kent's Hill, Me. 





Suggestions from Various Schools 


By Julia M. Terhune 


OST children are fond of singing, and yet the 
music in many schools is very poor. I have 
been interested to discover the reason. It seems to be 
largely due to the carelessness and bad example of the 
teachers. If these neither sing themselves, nor require 
their classes to do so, the superintendent cannot be ex- 
pected to secure good singing. Why do not all teachers 
realize their individual responsibility for good results 
in a school, and the duty of absolute co-operation with 
the superintendent? I noticed the lack of this, espe- 
cially in a large and in many ways a very well con- 
ducted school. 

The bell struck for closing. Most of the teachers 
obeyed it, and immediately stopped teaching, and 
secured perfect quiet in their classes, but others paid not 
the slightest attention to it. Some new hymns were to 
be learned, but, while the classes nearest the desk took 
part in the singing, the children in those more remote 
were talking and playing, while the teachers were engaged 
in conversation with each other or visitors. 

Those who are sufficiently interested in schools to visit 
them certainly should conform to the rules in force. 
One cannot wonder at a disorderly primary class if the 
guests set the example by constantly talking. If such 
was the experience of a certain teacher in a neighboring 
city, no one could be surprised at her request, which 
otherwise seemed a strange one: ‘‘ The mothers will 
please a// leave the room.”’ 

Evidently there was no co-operation between that 
teacher and the mothers, while most primary teachers 
use every means in their power to enlist their sympathy 
and support. Some have special meetings for them, and 
claim large advantages from so doing. In these meet- 
ings the hymns of the class are used ; sometimes the 
lesson is taught, that mothers may understand the 
methods employed, and little talks about the training 
of children are given. In such meetings, as the teacher 


comes nearer the mother, she comes nearer the child. 
She has also a needed opportunity to sound a note of 


‘numbers, with a prompt response thus: 
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warning as to the faults of, or dangers to, certain chil- 
dren, and a chance to set right any little misunderstand- 
ing, while the conscience of a careless mother is often 
awakened by the earnestness of the teacher. 

All schools desire regular attendance, and various 
methods are employed to secure it. In one schoolroom 
a blackboard, in a very prominent place, contained a 
list of the teachers whose classes were perfect the pre- 
ceding Sabbath; also the numiber present, and the 
amount of the collection. : 

In another school, what seemed to be a large open 
book rested on a desk in a conspicuous place. On the 
desk was inscribed ‘« Roll of Honor."’ A closer inspec- 
tion of the book showed that it was of wood, and on the 
paper forming its two open pages were the names of 
every officer, teacher, and scholar who had been present 
for a month : also a list of those who had died during 
the year ; these pages being slipped out, and new ones 
slipped in, as occasion demanded. 

In another school a correct list of those teachers who 
were present, and the number of scholars in attendance, 
was very quickly obtained by a roll-call of classes by 
‘« Teacher 
present, 9,’’ or ‘‘ Teacher absent, 7,’’ as the case may 
be, the number given showing how many scholars were 
present. 

Some of the best Sunday-schools of to-day are care- 
fully graded, and have regular times and requirements 
for promotion, which is made a ‘‘ special’’ occasion by 
an announcement of those who are changing grades, 
with a suitable prayer and address. Many schools help 
in the training of teachers by requiring them to take a 
normal course before giving them a class, Others re- 
quire prospective teachers to spend some time, possibly 
a year, in the primary class, observing the systematic 
work done there, taking part in the visiting, and occa- 
sionally in the teaching, that when they take a class into 
the next department they may be able to carry on the 
work in the best way. 

The very common difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
number of teachers, especially as substitutes for those 
who are absent without supplying their places, was hap- 
pily obviated in one school by a large class of volunteers 
who were studying the lesson one wéek in advance, and 
who thus were always ready for emergencies. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ro 


Negative forms may produce positive 
effects. On the back cover of a re- 
cent quarterly review, prepared and. printed for a Sun- 
day-school in Massachusetts, the following ‘‘rules to 
break’’ were conspicuously set forth. They may con- 
tain at least a method-hint for other superintendents. 


Rules to Break 
( Arranged) 


Rules to Break 





. Come late to church (Psa. 84 : 10). 

. If too wet or too dry, too hot or too cold, do not come (Psa. 
122 : I). 

. If you come, find fault (Psa. roo : 4). 

. Have no interest in prayer-meeting ; if you come, neither 
pray nor testify (Acts 3 : 1). 

. Never bring any one to church with you (John 1 : 41). 

. Never speak well of your church, but tell every one how 
cold and dead the church jis (Psa, 137). 

. Never encourage the pastor, but find all the fault you can, 
and tell his faults to others (Gal. 6 : r). 

. Don't welcome a stranger, nor shake his hand (Heb. 13 : 2 

When sick, don't let pastor know ; you then can tell your 

neighbors how he neglected you (John 11 : 3). 

. Make divisions by insisting on your way (Psa. 133 ; 
3 : 14-16). 

. Don't give to the church, nor for missions (1 Cor. 16 : 

* Matt. 28 : 19). 
. Den't come to Sunday-school (Matt. 18 : 4). 


Isa. 


2; 


13. Never speak to any one about Christ; the pastor is to do 
that (Jas. 5 : 20). P 
14. Just try to run the church in your groove (Mark 10 : 44, 45)- 





N. B.—Break all these rules every day, and the strength of 
God's spirit will be in the church. 


BW 


There are many wise pastors who like 
to emphasize the fact that the church 
and Sunday-school are not two, but 
one. For example, Children's Day is observed in the 
Park Congregational Church of Elmira, New York, on 
the first Sunday of each month. The exercises, which 
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Children’s Day 
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take the place of the regular church service, are planned 
and conducted with special reference to the children of 
the church and congregation. The following was the 
order of service on a recent Children’s Day: 1. Invoca- 
2. Singing by the Sunday-school. 3. Scripture 
4. Prayer, the school repeating the sentences 
after the leader. 5. From each class of the Sunday- 
school a report covering the previous month, 6. Sing- 
ing by the church choir. 7. Sermon to the children. 
Text, ‘(If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature."’ 
These services are greatly enjoyed by all, both old and 
young, and have proved of great value in the training of 


The Children’s Birthdays 


By Eugenie Loba Beckwith 


tion. 
reading. 


the children. 














URING the past three years it has been my happy 
fortune to attend two remarkable birthday par- 
ties. In each case children, grandchildren, great-grand- 
children, and intimate friends, united in doing honor to 
silver-haired, saintly women of fourscore years and ten. 
One of these great-grandmothers confessed that, owing 
to some mistaken feeling she had never had a birthday 
until- her ninetieth was observed, and she wished that 
she had made more of all the birthdays in her family. 
Hearing this regret expressed, one could not but reflect 
that the difficulty lay not so much with her as with those 
who were before her in not making much of her birth- 
day when she was a little girl. 

There is about the observance of our birthdays an in- 
definable atmosphere of tenderness which gives to them 
a tinge of sadness unknown to other /¢/e days. 

The child lives in the present, while for his elders in 
the keeping of their own or his anniversaries there is the 
forward and the backward look. For us the pendulum 
swings back and forth with its ‘‘ forever, never; never, 
forever,’’— never for the past, forever for the future. 
Yet, in spite of his seemingly careless enjoyment of his 

- birthday, and the pleasure it brings to him, the child is 
indeed father to the man, and feels the underlying 
seriousness which comes with added years. 

In the primary Sunday-school exercises there is none 
more eagerly participated in by old and young than the 
birthday service. 

Visitors like to happen in when a birthday is being 
celebrated ; and the children, so often forgetful of the 
pennies for the regular contribution, or failing to return 
their books or learn the Golden Text, never fail to re- 
member their natal day, or to bring their pennies on the 
Sunday nearest to that date. 

We had not realized until lately how much the little 
children in the primary department loyed the birthday 
service, and how our manner of conducting it was passed 
on from child to child, so that it was not necessary to 
explain when the pennies were to be brought, or to what 
they were to be devoted. 

A very forlorn little specimen of humanity brought 
this to our notice : Our church visitor had discovered 
this little girl, and introduced her to our school in the 
summer. Such a mature and serious face on six-year- 
old shoulders was never before seen,—in that primary- 
room, at least. The motion songs, marching, penny- 
dropping, —nothing seemed to waken Rosy’ s listless spirit. 
She listened as not hearing, with a far-away, troubled 
look in her eyes, in which lay the shadows cast by 
hunger and cold, and even future sorrows. Joan of Arc, 
listening to the voices, could not have been more with- 
drawn from childish surroundings than was this pathetic 
little girl. 

She came only a few Sundays, and was not seen again 
until nearly Christmas time, when her gray, pinched 
face looked up seriously from the group of happier ones. 
Her mother had brought her with this explanation : 
Rosy could not attend again until spring, as it was too 
cold for her to come alone, and her mother could not 
well bring her each Sunday. But Rosy had insisted 
that she must go ‘just once more to drop the pennies 
for her birthday." So her mother yielded to her plead- 


ing, though scarcely understanding what the child 
wanted, 
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Although she had obtained the one thing for which 
she had longed during the three months of her absence, 
when the thin blue fingers dropped the pennies, one by 
one, for six pitiful years, there was no lighting up of the 
unchildlike face, 
Our eyes grew moist, and hearts very tender with love 


for this little waif, as above her bowed head we repeated, 
with the children : 


**God in heaven, our loving Father, 
Six long years by night and day, 
Has watched over our dear Rosy 
While asleep, at work, at play. 
May her life be long and happy, 
May God have her heart's best love, 
And when life on earth is ended, 
May she dwell with thee above."’ 

To us it meant a great deal that one exercise out of 
many had touched that seemingly unresponsive child, 
and had made her feel that, in years at least, she was 
one with the merry boys and girls who so gleefully—if 
so slowly—counted out the pennies when their birthdays 
came. 

Children like to feel that we are on a level with them. 
On one cccasion, the much loved ‘‘ little minister"’ 
came into the primary room, and, knowing that pen- 
nies were being collected for the Armenian orphans, 
held up an envelope with jingling contents, and said : 
‘« I’ve had a birthday, and I thought I'd like to add it 
to the children’s fund.’’ 

Every eye was bright, every face beaming with ex- 
pectancy. 

The pastor had not thought to go through any exercise, 
but a wee laddie, whose tiny pockets held the pennies for 
his five sweet years, looked so pleased at the thought of 
having a birthday with the minister, that the principal 
quickly decided to have the penny-dropping and prayer 


for little Job and the penny-dropping and song for ~: 


pastor. 

How the eyes did shine and the loving lips smile 
as they counted from one to thirty-seven in a crescendo 
of delight ! 

Never did a pastor become more one with his flock 
than when keeping his birthday with these lambs of the 
fold. 

The scholars will be doubly benefited if they know for 
what object their money is to be used, and then hear the 
report of the blessing their years have conferred on some 
other latle child. Impress it upon them that children 
are to be helped by their offerings. The ‘‘ Fresh Air 
Fund,"’ ‘‘ Floating Hospital,’’ homes for little wander- 
ers, will appeal to their hearts, and make them feel that 
it is indeed ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive.'’ 

For those who may not be familiar with the exercises 
used for the celebration of the birthdays, the following 
program, gathered from various sources by the writer, 
may not come amiss. 

In the first place, make a note of each child's birthday 
in the teacher's class-book. Then, either the week 
before or that following its celebration by the school, let 
the teacher send by mail a personal letter to the child. 
In a suitable part of the opening exercises this order is 


observed : ‘‘ Children, are there any birthdays for to- 


day?’’ The children come forward one at a time. All 
count as the child drops a penny for each year, then, 
with bowed heads, the prayer is offered : ‘*God in hea- 
ven, our loving Father,’’ etc., as given in the first part 
of this article. 

If there are several anniversaries to be observed, the 
above is repeated for each, followed by the prayer at the 
close of the giving : 


‘Jesus, bless the pennies we bring thee ; 
Give them something sweet to do. 
May they help some one to love thee, 

Jesus, may we love thee too. 
For thy dear sake.; Amen." 


The class to which the child belongs recites : 
‘To thy loving parents 

On this very day, 

God did gently send thee, 
Here on earth to stay. 

God in heaven protect thee 
From all ‘sorrow here ; 

May a happy birthday 
Come another year."’ 


The teachers repeat : 


“He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is time but flung away. 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things, truly done, each day." 
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Standing, the children all sing cheerfully the birthday 
song published in leaflet form, and sent out by the 
Teachers’ Primary Union of Boston : 


‘For our pleasant birthdays, 
While we gladly sing ; 
For our years so happy, 

Lord, our gifts we bring. 


‘For thy love, dear Saviour, 
For thy tender care, 
Grateful hearts we bring thee ; 
Hear our birthday prayer."’ 


Bangor, Me. 
Ho 

It would seem as if those who are 
students. every day in the arts and 
sciences might easily and gladly be 
Bible students one day of the week. In the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Sunday-school of New York City, at 
least, this idea has been successfully tested. A year and 
a half ago a ‘students’ class'’ was organized under the 
leadership of James G. Cannon. They are ‘‘ all members 
of the student body of New York City, filled with the 
vigor of American manhood, and ambitious for success 
among the rising generation of professional men.’’ ‘The 
policy of study is not philosophy nor history, but direct 
practical consideration of Christian living. During the 
summer vacation a system of correspondence is carried 
on, a circular-letter with coupons going from member to 
member. Each member also endeavors to keep informed 
of new men coming from his own college to the city, 
that they may be welcomed. The class has its commit- 
tees and methods of work outlined in a pamphlet. Its 
‘field’ is largely in the medical and dental colleges, 
and the law schools, as well as among college under- 
graduates. The class is closely allied with College 
Young Men's Christian Associations, receiving reports 
of new men from their secretaries, for visiting them and 
showing them various courtesies. 


Students as Bible 
Students 
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Methods should be varied in the class 
as well as in the school. An inter- 
esting prologue to the lessons upon 
‘* Paul's Missionary Journeys'’ was recently introduced 
into a class of adults, to gain a better acquaintance with 
the apostle by means of his epistles. Passages from his 
letters were quoted, denotimg leading traits of his char- 
acter. One pupil cited the verse, ‘‘ Be kindly affectioned 
one to another,’’ and said, ‘‘ This evidently points toward 
strong individual friendships, and love for humanity."’ 
Other passages showed Paul's self-denial, his struggle for 
humility, and the like. The prologue is of necessity 
short, but, if introduced regularly, it develops thought 
and encourages expression. 


Lesson Prologues 
in the Class 
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The Sunday-School Library 


A Selected List of Recent Books 


O FACILITATE the work of Sunday-school library 

cominittees or librarians, in selecting new books, 

The Sunday School Times has published a number of 
lists from which such selection might be made. 

The publications brietly, commented upon in the fol- 
lowing list are mostly of comparative recency, and, with 
a few exceptions, have distinctively a moral, religious, of 
educative motive. The books are grouped under general 
heads, and respond to the demand from readers of vari- 
ous ages and of both sexes. 


History, Biography, and Travel 


In Far Japan: A Story of English Children. By Mrs. !sla Sit- 
well. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 188. New York: T. Nelson & 
Sons. 80 cents.) 


These little English children were born and had their 
home in Japan, and their English speech was queerly 
mixed with Japanese. Their home life, their plays, 
their walks with the Japanese nurse, their jinrikisha 
rides, are all described in an interesting manner. 


In Wild Africa: Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
through the Sahara Desert. By Thomas W. Knox. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 326. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50) 


This recent instructive volume is full of adventure 
and incident in the wilds of Africa. Its air of truth 
and reality is accounted for by its being, in part at least, 
written from the personal experience of the author. 

































































































































































































































Famous Leaders amon, 
illustrated, pp. 356. 
$1.50.) 

Mrs. Bolton furnishes much instructive reading for 
young people, of a historical and biographical charac- 
ter. Among the famous women written of here are 
Queen Victoria, Catherine Booth, Julia Ward Howe, and 
Madame de Maintenon, thus representing widely differ- 
ent types. ‘ 

The Watch Fires of '76. By Samuel Adams Drake. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 270. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 

Some of the most stirring incidents of the Revolution 
are here told in a new way—as if related by the common 
soldiers more used to making history than writing it. 
We get a new light on the struggles of our forefathers for 
liberty. In this volume Mr. Drake has made an excel- 
lent addition to his long list of historical tales. 

The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Everett T. Tomlinson. (r12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 319. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 

Second in the series of American stories by Mr. Tom- 
linson, this volume continues the story begun in The 
Search for Andrew Field, carrying the reader into the 
stirring times of the War of 1812. The main points in 
the story are historically true, while enough fancy is em- 
ployed to win the interest and make a popular story. 


Women. By Sarah K. Bolton. (12mo, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and Diary. By Daniel Dulany 
ddison. With portrait. (16mo, pp. 290. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 


Miss Larcom had much to contend with, —at first, pov- 
erty and uncongenial work ; later, ill-health and con- 
tinued limited means, and never a settled home ; but 
she made her way, and became rich in the best things 
earth has to give. The story of such a life is helpful, 
stimulating reading. A life-like portrait of Miss Larcom 
serves as frontispiece to this well-edited, well-printed 
volume. 


in Taunton Town: A Story of the Rebellion of James, Duke of 
Monmouth, in 1685. y E. Everett Green. With portrait. 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 502. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. $1.75.) 


It was in Taunton Town where the usurping Mon- 
mouth was declared king, and displayed his short-lived 
royalty. In and about that town were enacted the most 
exciting events of the rebellion. This well-written story 
depicts the state of society in England at that time, and 
gives a life-like picture of the condition of the common 
people, the state of the church, and the work of the 
notorious Lord Jeffries. 


Nature Study. 


Cat Tails and Other Tales. By Mary H. Howliston. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 152. Chicagq: A. Flanagan. 40 cents.) 


Natural phenomena and scientific facts are here set 
forth attractively for young children. 
music are included in the volume. 


Several songs with 


Down the Lane, and Back; Through the Copse; A Stroll in a 
Marsh; Across the Common; Around the Cornfield. By 
Uncle Matt. (12mo, illustrated, pp. too each. New York: 
T. Nelson & Sons. 75 cents each.) 


This series of books is prepared by a well-known Eng- 
lish writer on botany,—M. C. Cooke, M. A., LL. D. 
They are intended for the use of boys and girls from 
twelve to fourteen years of age in acquiring elementary 
knowledge in the science of botany, and are written in 
the form of conversations between ‘‘ Uncle Matt'’ and 
his niece. They are profusely and carefully illustrated, 
the different parts of the plants being given in detail. 
Written especially for English readers, they treat of 
flowers found in English lanes and meadows, which in 
some instances are strangers in this country. 


Chemists and their Wonders: The Story of the Application of 
Chemistry to Various Arts and Manufactures. By F. M. 
Holmes. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 160. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. - 75 cents.) 


Mr. Holmes has given an account of some of the re- 
markable instances in which chemistry has influenced 
yerious industries in recent years. All is told in a 
simple, clear manner ; and, with numerous illustrations, 
the writer and publishers have made a useful, entertain- 
ing book for young people. 


Fiction 

The Young Pretenders. 

iustrated, pp. 231. 
$1.50.) 

Two little English children, the ‘« young pretenders,"’ 
draw largely upon imagination for their plays and games, 
and fairly create a world for themselves by «‘ pretend- 
ing."’ The story is almost a study in child life, so 
clearly does it reveal the workings of childish minds ; and, 
while children may enjoy the book as a bright, amusing 
Story, older people may or will read it with interest. 


Two College Boys; Or, The Old Man of the Mountain. . By the 
Rev. Edward A. Rand. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 166. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents.) 


In Mr. Rand's frequent writings for young people 


By Edith Henrietta Fowler. (r1r2mo, 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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there always is manifest the single purpose of: moral in- 
struction. The story is the vehicle for the lesson. In 
this book the temptations of college life are dwelt upon, 
especially the temptation to intemperance, and a manly, 
upright life is encouraged. It is a story for the older 
boys. 
Don. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey's Mission,’’ etc. (16mo, 
frontispiece, pp. 332. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.) 
Without being distinctively religious, this story has a 
pure, elevating tone. The interest of the story centers in 
the pretty romance that leaves Don in a well-earned 
position of usefulness and happiness. 


White Turrets. By Mrs. Molesworth. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 
230. New York: Thomas Whittaker. §1.) 


To read of another girl's mistakes is often a good way 
to correct one’s own. In this story of English life one 
girl was in danger of neglecting home duties in her de- 
sire to be useful in the world. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to enter into work among the poor of London, 
she returns to her country home ‘‘ White Turrets,’’. and 
finds her usefulness and happiness in caring for her aged 
father, and looking after the family interests. The book 
is interesting and helpful for girls. 


The Ocala. Boy: A Story of Florida Town and Forest. 
Maurice Thompson. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 225. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.) 


Two Northern boys on a first visit to Florida meet with 
some unique characters and novel adventures. In tell- 
ing their story, Mr. Thompson gives himself—and. his 
readers—the pleasure of frequent descriptions of natural 
scenery, The mystery surrounding The Ocala Boy is 
cleverly kept up to the end. 

Little Jolliby’s Christmas. By Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever. (12mo, 


illustrated, pp. 73. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 50 eunmet 


Dainty and attractive in binding, this little book is no 
less beautiful within. Little Jolliby is a rarely gifted 
child, who, in the midst of poverty and suffering, lives a 
pure and beautiful life. He tells wonderful fairy tales 
of his own invention, and helps thus to entertain the 
children who are cared for in the same home where he 
is an inmate. As he becomes more familiar with the 
story of the Christ-child, this crowds all else out of his 
heart ; and his last touching story, told on Christmas 
Eve, is fit ending for his brief, beautiful life. 


By 
Boston : 


Foreman Jennie: A Young Woman of Business. By Amos R. 
Wells. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 268. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
&Co. $1.25.) 


This is a story of a brave-hearted girl who made her 
way in the world, and was never ashamed to avow her 
Christian principles. In the printing-office where her 
daily work lay, Jennie became ‘‘foreman,'’ not only in 
business, but in her Christian influence. The Christian 
Endeavor idea is an important factor in the story, which, 
after many exciting adventures, culminates in marriage, 
where Jennie becomes foreman in a happy home. 
Jimmy Boy. By Sophie May. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 157. 

Boston : Lee & Shepard. 75 cents.) 

There is an air of reality or possibility about this 
volume which some of the stories by this writer lack. 
Jimmy Boy was really what he most wished to become, 
‘*amanly boy.’’ The story of his little naughtinesses and 
his struggles to do right is well told. At one point 
where he is unjustly suspected of falsehood, the little 
fellow is a moral hero. 


Thomas Boobig: A Complete Enough Account of his Life and 
Singular Disappearance. Narration of his Scribe. By 
Luther Marshall. (12mo, frontispiece, pp. 349. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. §$1.50.) 


Very original in conception, this peculiar story holds 
the attention of the reader to its close. The hero, 
Thomas Boobig, is a creature of the imagination of such 
proportions as no mortal ever attained. There is much 
really fine and noble sentiment in the book ; nothing 
low or coarse. The end is fittingly dignified and mys- 
terious. Itseems to be written simply for entertainment. 


Jane and Her Family: A Tale for the Young. By Elizabeth 
Lang. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 128. New York: T. Nelson 
& Sons. 50 cents.) 


Jane's family consisted of her various dolls, who were 
to her both friends and companions, —dolls of such ex- 
traordinary excellences as to be quite lifted above the 
level of the usual doll) This book is evidently the 
happy reminiscences of the writer, giving a picture of an 
ideal childhood. 

The Mysterious Voyage of the Daphne, and Other Stories for 


Boys and Girls. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 305. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. $1.25.) 


In this volume we have a selection from various well- 
known writers, including William ©. Stoddard, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, and Jane G. Austin,—stories of adventure 
to suit boys, and others of sentiment, more especially 


intended for girls. The book is well printed, fully illus- 
trated, and attractively bound. 
Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer Country. By Joel 


Chandler Harris. (Crown 8vo, illustrated, pp. 230. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. ) ; 


Children will be glad to know Brer Rabbit lives in 
the queer country of Mr. Thimblefinger, and is able to 
relate many of his queer experiences. In this ‘little 
book,’’as Mr. Harris modestly calls it, there are some 
folk-lore stories and some of Mr. Harris’s own inven- 
tion. All of them are of the sort to catch the attention 
of children, old and young. 

Lost on Umbagog. By Willis Boyd Allen. With frontispiece. 
(12mo, pp. 120. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. 75 cents. ) 

If four boys should go camping in the woods of Maine 
in the dead of winter, and meet with such adventures as 
the four boys of this story, they would never be done 
telling of it. The losing was complete by ones and 
twos, but the finding was still more abundant, as not 
only the boys found each other, but they found a young 
girl lost in a snowstorm in the depth of the forest, and 
witnessed the joy of her father at her recovery. In spite 
of the impossibleness of the story, it is an interesting, 
healthy-toned book for boys. It is the initial volume of 
a series to be called Camp and Tramp Series. 


One Rich Man's Son. By Mrs. Emma Lefferts Super. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 209. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 90 cents.) 


Here sounds a note of warning for those parents who 
over-supply their sons with spending-money. The 
temptations that assail the rich young collegian are 
especially dwelt upon, and the fact emphasized that only 
Christian principle is ‘sufficient to withstand them. In 
the case of this one rich man's son we see clearly it was 
only a mother’s prayers and Christian counsel * that 
saved her boy from ruin. 

Titus : A Comrade of the Cross. By Florence Morse Kingsley. 


(12mo, illustrated, pp. 280. Chicago: David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Co. $r.) 


The difficult task of writing reverently an imaginative 
story with the simple gospel narrative as its basis has in 
this case been accomplished. Titus, the chief figure in 
the book, is a fictitious character who holds the interest 
of the reader to the end. The climax, while dramatic, 
is a fit close for this deeply interesting story. 


Catalina. By L. T. Meade. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 320. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 


Catalina was a misunderstood and unappreciated little 
girl, both in her class at the art school and at home. 
Her father was devoted to her, and it was owing to his 
serious illness that the rest of the family were led to 
realize her fine characteristics. After many trials from 
the jealousies of her classmates, she came out with flying 
colors. The story is for girls especially, and attractively 
shows how one girl could overcome obstacles seemingly 
too hard to overcome, by constant watchfulness. 


Almost a Genius. By Adelaide L. Rouse. 
p- 314. Boston: Con 
ishing Society. $1.25. 


Fired with enthusiasm for a literary career, Barbara 
Lonsdale, in her quiet cguntry home, thought herself 
ready, at the age of sixteen, to be a full-fledged author. 
With the help of her brother Ned, she was made to 
realize that one must wait, and work slowly, one step at 
atime. The Lonsdale family was large, and they had 
happy times together, and, at the story's close, to Bar- 
bara literary success does come. Real help may be 
gained from the chapter on ‘‘ A Course of Reading.’’ 


Cynthia's Sons. By Julia Mac Nair Wright. . 
(12mo, pp. . New York: The National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House. §1.25.) 


It is refreshing to find a temperance story that deals 
more with temperance than with intemperance. Cyn- 
thia’s Sons are wide-awake, hearty boys. With the help 
of ‘Aunt Ann"’ they build up what their father, through 
his passion for drink, has pulled down. The book is 
helpful to both boys and girls. 


Betty of Wye. By Amy E. Blanchard. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
258. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 


A bright, interesting story of a fun-loving young girl, 
who, surrounded by five small brothers and sisters, 
often had her patience taxed to the uttermost. Betty's 
besetting sin was her quick temper, but, after many fail- 
ures, she succeeded in getting it under control. 


Under the Tamaracks. By Elbridge S. Brooks. (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 336. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. $1.25.) 
A little group of bright boys and girls, with wise 
parents and friends. figuring sufficiently in the back- 
ground, give material for this story of summer life and 
adventure in the Thousand Islands. General Grant is 
introduced as a visitor in that region, and is closely asso- 
ciated with the story's incidents. 


(12mo, illustrated, 
egational Sunday-School and Pub- 
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Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1897 


1. July 4.—First Converts in Europe ........... Acts 16 : 6-15 
2. July rt.—Paul and the Philippian Jailer... ..... Acts 16 : 22-34 
3 July 18.—Paul at Thessalonica and Berea ....... Acts 17: 1-12 
4- July 25.—Paul Preachingim Athens .......... Acts 17 : 22-34 
s. August 1.—Paul’s Ministry in Corinth... ...... Acts 18; 1-11 
6. August 8.—Working and Waiting for Christ . .1 Thess. 4:9to5:2 
7. August 15.—Abstaining for the Sake of Others . 1 Cor. 8: 1-13 
8. August 22.—The Excellence of Christian Love . . . . 1 Cor. 13: 1-13 
o. August 29.—Paul Opposed at Ephesus... ...... Acts 19 : 21-34 
10. September 5.—Gentiles Giving for Jewish Christians . . 2 Cor. 9: 1-11 
11. September 12.—Christian Living... ......... Rom, 12: 9-21 
12. September 19.—Paul’s Address tq the Ephesian Elders . Acts 20: 22-35 
13. September 26.—Review. > 
Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
— 
’ ° . ° 
Study 33.—Paul’s Third Missionary 
Journey 


Acts 18 : 23 to 21: 16. A.D. 55-58. Asia Minor, Greece. 


SECTION IV.—EVENTS OF THE RETURN JOURNEY FROM 
MILETUS TO JERUSALEM (Acts 21: 1-16. A.D. 58. 
Tyre, Ptolemais, Cesarea, Jerusalem). 

After a quick passage to the Syrian coast, Paul’s party 
stopped a week at Tyre, a day at Ptolemais, and ‘* many 
days ’’ at Cesarea, before going on to Jerusalem. At Cesarea, 
the prophet Agabus predicted that when Paul reached Jerusa- 
lem he would be taken by the Jews and delivered to the Gen- 
tiles. Paul had been himself apprehensive of trouble, but was 
not deterred by these fuller assurances, or by the solicitations 
of his friends, from doing that which he felt to be his duty. 
Iie arrived in Jerusalem some days (apparently) before the 
Feast of Pentecost, thus accomplishing his plan. 

The third missionary journey may be thus summarized : 
1. Revisitation in Galatia, occupying perhaps one or two 
months. 2. New work in Ephesus, between two and three 
years. 3. Revisitation in Greece, more than three months, 
4. Three epistles, still extant, were written on this journey : 
1 Corinthians in the spring of A.D. 57, from Ephesus ; 
2 Corinthians in the summer of A. D. 57, from Macedonia ; 
and Romans, in the spring of A. D. 58, from Corinth. 

I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. The journey from Miletus to Tyre (vs. 1-6). 

2. The stay at Cesarea and the prophecy of Agabus (vs. 
7-14). 

3. The journey overland from Cesarea to Jerusalem (vs. 
15; 16). 

Let the student write out from memory, in their order, the 
important facts recorded in these verses. 

II]. WorpD AND Purase Stupy. 

Meaning of the phrase (v. 4) ‘‘ through the Spirit’? ? With 
verses § and 6 compare Acts 20: 36-38. Recall what has 
been previously learned about Cesarea. On Philip, compare 
Acts 6:5; 8: 4-40. What is the meaning (v. 8) of the title 
‘* the evangelist’ ? (comp. Eph. 4: 11; 2 Tim. 4:5.) Why 
are the daughters of Philip especially mentioned, and the fact 
of their virginity? Is “ prophesy ’’ (v. 9) to be undérstood in 
the sense of prediction, or in the larger sense of preaching the 
gospel? How long a time is meant (v. 10) by “‘ many 
days’’? On Agabus, compare his previous prediction (Acts 
It: 27, 28). On his symbolic act with the girdle (v. 11), 
compare the similar acts of the old prophets (1 Kings 22 : 11 ; 
Isa. 20:3; Jer. 13: 5-11; 19: 10,11; 27: 2; Ezek. 4: 1-3; 
5: 1-4). Meaning of the phrase (v. 13) ‘* breaking my heart ”’ ? 
Explain the meaning (v. 15) of ‘*took up our baggage.’’ 
What is meant (y, 16) by the phrase ‘‘ early disciple ’’ ? 

III. Topics FoR CONSIDERATION. 

1. The Journey from Miletus to Jerusalem. Trace upon 
the map the journey from Miletus by Cos, Rhodes, Patara, 
and Cyprus, through Tyre, Ptolemais, and Cesarea, to Jeru- 

salem. Why are the details of the journey so fully given ? 

How came Paul to stay a week at Tyre, and what did he do 

there? Why is the time of the stay at Cesarea so indefinitely 

n ted ? Had the party still plenty of time to reach Jerusalem 

before the Feast of Pentecost? Was the journey overland 

from Cesarea to Jerusalem? What was the distance and the 
nature of the travel? With whom did they lodge at Jerpsa- 
lem, and why? 

2. The Predictions Concerning Pauls Future. Wad Paul 
feared when he left Corinth that his mission to Jerusalem 
would bring him trouble? (Comp. Rom. 15 : 31.) Had this 
fear become a definite expectation by the time that he reached 
Miletus ? (Acts 20 : 22, 23.) What was his attitude toward 
“us dark future? (Acts 20: 24.) How was it that the Chris- 
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tians of Tyre could, ‘ through the Spirit,’’ advise Paul not 
to go to Jerusalem when he regarded that his duty? Did 
Philip’s daughters predict (v. 9) the impending trouble? Had 
Agabus come from Judea to give Paul this warning? What 
was his message? Consider the impressive symbolism he 
used in giving his prediction. What was the purpose of in- 
forming Paul beforehand of this trouble,—to prevent his going 
to Jerusalem, or to prepare him for what was to come? Why 
did his friends try to keep him from going to Jerusalem ? 
What.was Paul’s reply to their pleadings ? (vs. 13, 14.) Was 
it, in fact, Paul’s duty to go? 


ROVE 
Lesson 7, August 15, 1897 


Abstaining for the Sake of Others 


GOLDEN TEXT: For none of us liveth to himself.—Rom. 
14: 7. 
(1 Cor. 8 : 1-13. Memory verses : 12, 13.) 
Read 1 Corinthians 8 to ro inclusive 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


1 Now as touching things 1 Now concerning things sac- 
offered unto idols, we know rificed to idols: We know 
that we all have knowledge. that we all have knowledge. 
Knowledge _— up, but Knowledge puffeth up, but 
charity edifiet love 'edifieth. If any man 

2 And if any man think that thinketh that he knoweth 
he knoweth any thing, he know- fey he knoweth not 
eth nothing yet as he ought to yet as he ought to know ; 
know. but if any man loveth God, 

3 But if any man love God, the same is known of him. 
the same is known of him. Concernin therefore the 

4 As concerning therefore the eating of things sacrificed to 
eating of those things that are idols, we know that no idol 
offered in sacrifice unto idols, is anything in the world, and 
we know that an idol és nothing that there is no God but one. 
in the world, and that ‘here is For though there be that are 
none other God but one. called gods, whether in hea- 

5 For though there be that ven or on earth; as there 
are called gods, whether in hea- are gods many, and lords 
ven or in earth, (as there be 6 many ; yet to us there is one 
gods many, and lords many, ) God, the Father, of whom 

6 But to us there is but one are all things, and we unto 
God, the Father, of whom are him ; and one Lord, Jesus 
all things, and we in him ; and Christ, through whom “wee 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things, and we by him. 7 him. 

7 Howbeit f¢here is not in 
every man that knowledge : for 
some with conscience of the idol 
unto this hour eat 7¢ as a thing 
offered unto an idol ; and their 
conscience being weak is defiled. 

8 But meat commendeth us 
not to God : for neither, if we neither, if we eat not, *are 
eat, are we the better ; neither, if we the worse ; nor, if we eat, 
we eat not, are we the worse. 9 *are we the better. But 

9 But take heed lest by any take heed lest by any means 
means this liberty of yours be- this 4 liberty of yours become 
come a stumblingblock to them a stumblingblock to the 
that age weak. to weak. For if a inan see thee 

1o For if any man see thee which hast knowledge sitting 
which hast knowledge sit at at meat in an idol's temple, 
meat in the idol’s temple, shall will not his conscience, if he 
not the conscience of him which is weak, 5be emboldened to 
is weak be emboldened to eat eat things sacrificed to idols? 
those things which are offered 11 For ® through thy ee ag 
to idols ; he that is weak perisheth, the 

1r And through thy knowl- brother for whose sake Christ 
edge shall the weak brother 12 died. And _ thus, sinnin 
perish, for whom Christ died ? against the brethren, an 

12 But when.ye sin so against wounding their conscience 
the brethren, and wound their when it is weak, ye sin against 
weak conscience, ye sin against 13 Christ. Wherefore, if meat 
Christ. maketh my ‘brother to 

13 Wherefore, if meat make stumble, I will eat no flesh 
my brother to offend, I will eat for evermore, that. I make 
no flesh while the world standeth, not my brother to stumble. 
lest { make my brother to offend. 
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owbeit in all men 
there is not that knowledge : 
but some, being used until 
now to the idol, eat as of a 
thing sacrificed to an idol ; 
and their conscience being 
weak is defiled. But meat 
will not commend us to God : 


- 





1Gr. duildeth up. * Gr. do we lack. *Gr. dowe abound. Or, power 
5 Gr. be builded up. © Gr. in. 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“which ” if verse 10. 


LEY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 

GOLDEN. TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers to- 
gether with God.—t1 Cor. 3: 9. 

Lesson Topic : Bdifying Others by Christian Love. 


1. Knowledge, vs. 1-6. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Superstition, vs. 7-12. 
3- Charity, v. 13. 


DaiILy HoME READINGS: 


M.—1 COR. 8: s13. Abstaining for the sake of others. 
T.—1 Thess. § : 14-23. Abstaining from appearance of evil. 
W.—1 Cor. 10: 14-23. Not expedient. 

T.—2 Cor. 6: 11-18. Be separate. 

F.—Luke 6 : 27-36. Consideration for others. 

S.—Gal. 6: 1-10. Burden-bearing. 

S.—1 John 3: 10-16. The perfect pattern. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


a 
Lesson Analysis 


1. KNOWLEDGE. 


1. Knowledge Possessed : 
We know that we all have knowledge (1). 

The man is become as one of us, to know good and evil (Gen. 
3 : 22). 

For we know in part (1 Cor. 13 : 9). 


all things, and we through . 


2. Knowledge Misused : 

Knowledge puffeth up (1). 
Thy khowledge, it hath perverted thee (Isa. 47 : 10). 
Professing . . . to be wise, they became fools (Rom. 1 : 22). 
3. Knowledge of Idols : 

We know that no idol is anything in the world (4). 


Their idols are .. . the work of men’s hands (Psa. 115 : 4). 
What say | then?... that an idol is anything 2 (1 Cor. 10 : 19.) 


4. Knowledge of God : 
To us there is one God; the Father (6). 
Have we not all one father? . .. God? (Mal. 2: 1c.) 
One God and Father of all (Eph. 4 : 6). 
5- Knowledge of Christ : 
To us there is... one Lord, Jesus Christ (6). 


Ye call me, Master, and, Lord:... sal am (John rg : 73), 
Jesus Christ is Lord (Phil. 2: 11). 


Il, SUPERSTITION, 
1. As to Idols : 
Some, being used until now to the idol (7). 
These be thy gods, O Israel ( Exod. 32 : 4). 
They, sacrifice to devils, and not to God (1 Cor. 10 : 20). 
2. As to Food: 
Some... eat as of a thing sacrificed to an idol (7). 
ews, except they wash their hands, . . . eat not (Mark 7: 4). 
have never eaten any thing. . . unclean (Acts 10 : 14). 
3- As to Places : 

Ifa man see thee... sitting... in an idol’ s temple (10). 
Ordained to burn incense in the high places (2 Kings 23 : 5). 
Our fathers worshipped in this mountain (John 4 : 20). 

4 As to Deeds : 
Will not his conscience... be emboldened to eat ? (10.) 


Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins (Psa. 19 : 13). 
Evil men. .. shall wax worse and worse (2 Tim. 3 : 13). 


111, CHARITY. 
t+ Alert for Others : 
If meat maketh my brother to stumble (13). 
In honor preferring one another (Rom. 12 : 10). 
king . . . each of you also to the things of others (Phil. 2: 4). 
2. Oblivious of Self : 
J will cat no flesh for evermore (13). 


If not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book (Exod. 32 : 32). 
I could wish that I myself were anathema (Rom. g : 3). 


a 


Verse 1.—‘' Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth."" (1) Po- 
tent agencies ; (2) Diverse effects ; (3) Wise discrimination. 


Verse 3.—*' If any man loveth God, the same is known of him." 
(1) A distinct My othesis ; (2)"A clear conclusion. 

Verse 4.—‘' There is no God but one.'' (1) Many spurious 
gods ; (2) One true God. 

Verse 7.—‘‘ In all men there is not that knowledge."’ (1) The 


believer's knowledge ; (2) The idolater's ignorance. 

Verse 9.—*' Take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours 
become a stumblingblock."’ 1) Liberty misjudged ; (2) Weak- 
ness stumbled ; (3) Caution commended. 


Verse 12.—‘'Sinning against the brethren. . .-ye sin against 
Christ." (1) An offense seemingly trifling ; (2)°A crime really 
appalling. . 

ASA™ 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE Epistie.—Written to the church in Corinth from 
Ephesus, in the early part of A. D. 57, just before. the 
tumult narrated in Acts 19. The occasion was news from the 
church, of- its divisions and disorders, together with some 
questions submitted to the Apostle by the Corinthian believers. 
One of these, respecting eating meat offered to idols, is taken 
up in the lesson. For the contents, sce ‘* Surroundings ”’ of 
the lesson for March 21. Chapter 8 begins the fourth division 
of the Epistle, which extends to 11 : 1. 


SO... 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—Now concerning things sacrificed to idols : **{on 
cerning ’’ as in 7: 1, and suggesting that an ipquiry had been 


made on this subject, as the succeeding chapters show. The. 


Revisers render uniformly ‘‘ things sacrificed to idols,” the 
Authorized Version having nine different forms for this one 
Greek word.— We know that we all have knowledge: This 
clause, like that in 7: 1, may be cited from the inquiry of the 
Corinthian Christians. Certainly the passage which follows 
(to the end of v. 3) would not be pertinent unless some of 
them had intimated that the practical question could be settled 
by ‘** knowledge,’’ apart from ‘‘love.’’ if the clause is cited, 
then both ‘‘ we’’ and ‘‘ we all’’ include the Corinthian Chris- 
tians ; if it is merely.a reference to their position, then ‘* we ’’ 
refers to Paul and those associated with him at the time of 
writing, and ‘‘we all’’ joins the Corinthians with them. 
** Knowledge,’’ as the context shows, means merely intellec- 
tual apprehension ; in this case, the contents of the knowledge 
are indicated in verses 4 to 6.—Anow/ledge -puffeth up : The 
verb is derived from the word meaning ‘* bellows.’’ Knowl- 
edge, by itself, leads to pride and self-confidence.— Aut love 
edifieth : Not ‘“tharity’’ in the modern sense (see next lés- 
son). ‘* Buildeth up”’ is the literal sense of the verb, but 
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there is no verbal correspondence in -the Greek between 

‘* puffeth up’ and “‘ buildeth up.’’ Love truly builds up the 
individual character, and thus the church as a whole, by uniting 
‘and strengthening all the parts. As the question in hand con- 
cerned the influence of conduct upon others, this thought is 
an apt one here. 

Verse 2.—// any man thinketh that he knoweth anything : 
The reading of the best authorities gives a strong term in the 
last phrase: ‘‘that he hath known, and still knows,’’ while 
‘* thinketh ’’ suggests that there may be a mere assumption of 
knowledge.— He Anoweth not yet as he ought to know: This 
is the sense of the better attested reading. He may know 
something, but, without ‘‘love,’’ he has not found out the 
true way to real knowledge. It is implied that, in the matter 
under discussion, he has not yet learned to look at the subject 
aright. 

Verse 3.—Aut if any man loveth God: This is in contrast 
with verse 2, and connected with it by the punctuation of the 
Revised Version, ‘‘ Loveth”’ is preferable to ‘‘ love,’’ since 
the Greek verb is indicative.— Zhe same is known of | Amer. 
Rev., dy] Aim: The verb points to a permanent knowledge : 
‘*hath been and is known by him,’’ « Instead of saying *‘ this 
man hath true knowledge,’’ which would have been in strict 
contrast, the Apostle asserts that such a one is the object of 
God’s knowledge in the préfound evangelical sense (comp. 
1 Cor. 13: 12; Gal. 4: 9); since heis in such fellowship with 
God through love, he has true knowledge, knowledge informed 
by love. 

Verse 4.—Concerning therefore; ‘‘ Therefore’’ resumes 
the thought of verse 1.— Zhe cating of things sacrificed to 
idols: A more precise statement of the question involved. 

“When heathen sacrifices were offered, the priests burned parts, 
and took certain parts assigned to them as perquisites, the re- 
mainder being returned to those who had made the offering; 
and they often used the meat at feasts, either in the temples 
(v. 10) or in their homes (10: 27), though it was also sold in 
the shambles (10: 25)./ The question was, should a believer 
partake of such meat in any of these uses of it? The Apostle 
makes no reference to the decision of the conference at Jeru- 
salem on this matter, That was intended for the Gentile 
Christians in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, and would scarcely 
have been regarded as of permanent or universal authority by 
those Corinthian believers who had no scruples on the subject. 
The Apostle, moreover, desired to base the practical duty upon 
the true principle of love, which is of universal validity, and 
from its nature more efficient among those who love God than 
knowledge ’’ or ecclesiastical enactment.— We know that no 
idol is anything in the world: ‘‘No”’ represents a word 
which may be an adjective, as here rendered, or a noun 
(‘‘nothing’’), The former sense is preferable; ‘‘in the 
world’ then suggests that no idol has any corresponding 
reality in the world of actual beings.—And that there is no 
God but one: On this point every believer would have knowl- 
edge, and necessarily accept the statement. ‘‘ Other’’ is 
poorly attested. 

Verse 5.—for though there be that are called gods: For, 
even if the so-called gods have a real existence, yet Christians 
refognize but one God (v. 6).— Whether in heaven or on 
earth: Some of these heathen deities were supposed to in- 
habit heaven; others, the earth.—As there are gods many, 
and lords many ; These names were applied to many beings, 
whose existence the Apostle seems to concede in this clause. 
On the real objects of heathen worship, compare 10 : 20. 

’ Verse 6.— Vet: The strongly adversative ‘ but ’”’ is used, — 
over against these assumed deities, and all beings thus named. 
—TJZo us: Christians.— 7here is one God, the Father: Not 
simply the Father of Christ, but our Father.—O/f whom are 
ali things: He is the cause, the creator, of all things.—And 
we unto him: **In”’ is not correct. God is the end and 
object of our existence, the reference being, of course, to 
Christians. — One Lord, Jesus Christ: One mediator between 
God and men, over against the plurality of verse §.— 7hrough 
whom are all things, and we through him; ‘* Through ’’ is 
more literal than ‘‘ by.’’ God is the source, Christ the in- 
strument, of the entire creation ; God is the end of the spirit- 
ual life of Christians, and Christ the instrumental cause. From 
this it follows, as the context implies, that eating things sacri- 
ficed to idols, in itself, has no moral quality, is a matter of 
indifference. 

Verse 7.—Howbeit in all men there is not that knowledge : 
Accepting the truth respecting God and Christ, some fail to 
see this practical inference, a failure still common enough. — 
But some being used until now to the idol; This rendering is 
based upon a change of reading and of order. The habit of 
regarding the idol as something real still continues.—Za¢ as 
of a thing sacrificed to an idol; and their conscience being weak 
is defiled : Their moral sense, being thus under the influence 
of the old Imbit, finds (or fancies) something wrong in this 
eating ; to eat under such circumstances caused a sense of 
guilt, and thus the conscience is defiled (comp. Rom. 14: 
14, 23). ; 

Verse 8.— Aut meat will not commend us te God: Liter- 
ally, “‘present.’’ The act, in itself, has no religious signifi- 
¢ance. The strong brother might suppose that by eating he 
showed his ‘‘ knowledge "’ (vs. 1, 4) and “* liberty’ (v. 9).— 


“** Wounding ”’ is literally ** beating.” 
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Neither, if we eat not, are we the worse; Literally, “ do we 
lack.’’ By abstaining, nothing is subtracted from our true 
relation to God, The two clauses are transposed in the 
Authorized Version, but the order of the Revised Version is 
better attested.— Nor, if we eat, are we the better: Literally, 
‘*do we abound,”’ as if this added something to God’s ap- 
proval of us. Thus far, ‘‘ knowledge ’’ leads: eating or not 
eating has no religious quality. But ‘‘ love ’’ comes in to give 
a religious quality. 

Verse 9.—But take heed lest by any means this liberty of 
yours: Literally, ‘‘ power,’’ or authority or right, the term 
being related to the verb meaning ‘it is lawful.’’—Become a 
stumblingblock : An obstacle over which one falls, in this 
case, into sin (comp. Rom. 14:13). Thus what is lawful 
becomes a wrong and a sin (vs. 10-12).— Zo the weak: So the 
best authorities, 

. Verse 10.—or: An illustration of the preceding warning. 
—lf a man see thee which hast knowledge: And hence no 
scruples.— Sitting at meat in an idols temple: Not only eat- 
ing things sacrificed to idols, but present at festivities in a 
heathen temple. ‘* An idol’s temple ’’ is a peculiar phrase. 
Probably the freer believer rarely went so far as this, but an 
extreme case is cited to show the evil effect.— Wid/ not his 
conscience » Implying an affirmative answer.—// he is weak: 
Or, ‘*since he is weak.’’—Be emboldened: Literally, ‘‘ be 
edified,’’ an jronical use of the term. The example thus set 
‘*builds up to destruction ’’ (Tertullian), since the weak 
brother is encouraged to do what he regards as sinful (v. 7). 

Verse 11.—For: So the best authorities ; introducing an 
explanation of verse 10.— 7hrough thy knowledge: Literally, 
**in,’’ implying that the evil result comes from acting in the 
sphere of knowledge alone,— He that is weak perisheth: The 
correct reading is present, not future, suggesting that the 
result begins at once ; the same change shows that the clause 
is not interrogative.— 7he brother for whose sake Christ died: 
The correct reading gives this emphatic sense (comp. Rom. 
14: 15, where the same thought occurs). 

Verse 12.—And thus sinning against the brethren: As first 
described. —And wounding their conscience when it is weak : 
The Revisers properly retain the participial construction. 
This clause indicates the immediate result of ‘‘ thus sinning.”’ 
** When it is weak,’’ 
or, ‘‘ being weakened.’”’ The conscience was weak, and it is 
still further injured by the wounding from the conduct of the 
strong brother.—- Ye sin against Christ: The last phrase is 
emphatic. This makes the sin so great. 

Verse 13.— Wherefore A strong term, suggesting ‘‘ for 
this very reason,’’ as stated in verse 12.—J/f meat maketh my 
brother to stumble: ** Maketh ”’ is indicative. ‘‘ Stumble’”’ 
is the uniform rendering of the Greek verb in the Revised 
Version. —/ will eat no flesh ; The first person is used, not only 
because the Apostle states this as a rule of conduct for himself, 
but because it ig a rule which others cannot impose, resting 
upon ‘* love,’’ not upon knowledge or law. ‘‘ Flesh ’’ is here 
used, instead of the more general term ‘‘ meat ”’ (which, in 
Bible English, is food of any kind), because the question at 
issue had been about eating flesh sacrificed to idols. In 
Romans 14: 21, the reference is to the use of animal food of 
any kind.-~ For evermore : The phrase is that invariably ren- 
dered ‘‘ for ever,’’ or ‘‘ for evermore.’’ The “noun is, how- 
ever, often translated ‘* world.’? The Authorized Version 
here follows Tyndale.— 7hat / make not my brother to stum- 
be; The order of words in the Greek is slightly changed from 
that in the first clause, placing the emphasis on ‘‘ my brother.”’ 
The whole verse is a noble utterance of ‘‘love.’’ Yet the 
Apostle also knew how to withstand demands made by others 
in regard to things he held to be indifferent (see Gal. 2 : 1-14, 
and elsewhere). 

Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T WOULD be a very imaginative picture of the first 
churches if we fancied that all who joined them became, 
forthwith, perfect. If this be not true, even with us in the 
modern church, to whom Christian ideas are an inheritance 
ffom many generations, how much harder must it have been 
for people, mostly of the lower classes—and that meant a 
great deal in antiquity—of ** the despised,’’ such as slaves, and 
of ‘‘ off-scourings,”’ entirely beneath the notice of the well-to- 
do (1 Cor. 1 : 27; 28), among whom, moreover, were former 
outcasts and blacklegs of all kinds,—fornicators, idolaters, 
sodomites, adulterers, thieves, cheats, drunkards, slanderers, 
and sharpers (1 Cor. 6 : 9-11), though the brotherhood was 
so limited that all could meet in one place (1 Cor. 11 : 20),.— 
to break wholly with their past habits and lives, and rise to the 
stature of perfect men in Chrigt Jesus. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the letters of Paul io the 
Corinthian Christians should be largely filled with reproof of 
errors os abuses. Greek disputati , Jewish narrow- 
ness, which even assailed the claims of Paul to call himself 
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an apostle ; impurity, litigiousness,, controversies respecting 
the marriage relation, difficulties about clean and unclean 
food, especially in connection with the use of that of which a 
portion had been offered by their heathen neighbors to idols ; 
abuses in the observance of the Lord’s Supper, strife as to the 
relative dignity of different spiritual gifts, the umprecedented 
appearance of women speaking in the public meetings of the 
brotherhood, denial, by some, of the resurrection of the dead, 
and much else; The wonder is, how Christianity, out of such 
material, wrought such moral transformations as the Christian 
churches exhibited on a large scale. 

Among other subjects on which counsel had been sought 
from the apostle by the Corinthians was, as I have implied, 
the lawfulness of eating flesh of an animal, part of which had 
been offered to an idol. As with the Jews, the western 
nations were required to give only some pieces of their sacri- 
fices to the priests or the altar. The rest continued to be the 
property of the offerer, who sometimes used it for a ‘‘ feast ’’ 
at home, or in the precincts of, the idol temple. The idea at 
the root of such modest banquets, to which friends were often 
invited, was, that those who joined in them were virtually 
feasting with the god, his share of the common meal being the 
portion burnt on the altar; theirs, the portion on which they 
were feasting. This idea was common to both Jews and 
pagans, and indeed, in a spiritual sense, lies at the bottom 
of our own ‘* Holy Communion,’’ But a large proportion of 
the flesh not claimed by priest or altar was regularly sold by 
the offerers to the butchers of the place at a low price, and 
was greedily bought, as at once cheap and certain to be of the 
best quality. To the poorer classes, to which most of the 
Christians belonged, it was, in fact, a great boon. In Judea 
a Jew was as eager to buy such sacrificial meat as the Greek 
was in Corinth and other heathen cities ; but he felt shocked 


_ at the thought of buying any of it in any country but his own, 


and would not touch any flesh of any kind bought in the 
market, lest it might have been thus made unclean. Indeed, 
the fact that it had not been killed by a Jewish butcher was 
alone sufficient to make him avoid what a heathen butcher 
offered. : 

Some even of the Gentile converts shared these Jewish 
scruples, at least so far as to shrink from supposed fellowship 
with idols by eating meat polluted from association with their 
worship, while others rather twitted their weaker brethren on 
such qualms of conscience. To these Paul writes, that, while 
they may justify their eating this flesh by their knowledge that 
idols are really images of supposed gods who do not exist at 
all, and by their worshiping only the one God, through his 
Son Jesus Christ, yet we owe it to what is higher than such 
knowledge, our love of the brethren, to remember their 
different feelings. To act on this knowledge of yours, says 
he, ig apt to puff you up with pride in your strongmindedness, 
but love will prompt you to consider your brother. Some 
cannot get over their life-long idea that an idol does represent 
an actually existing god, and feei as if they had sinned if they 
eat flesh of a beast that has been offered to it. 

Of course, this is a mistake, for what we. eat neither makes 
us better nor worse before God; but what a pity, and how 
wrong it would be, if you, by your eating this meat, led a 
brother to an act which is to him a sin, For if he sees you 
eating what he thinks it sinful to eat, perhaps in some out- 
court of an idol temple, will he not be tempted, by your ex- 
ample, to eat it also, though he think. it wrong to do so, and 
thus be morally injured, if not, in the end, spiritually ruined ? 
Remember that for that brother Christ died, and pray, reflect, 
that, if you injure one of his flock, you sin against him as well 
as against the weak soul you have l¢d into what he thinks sin. 

Acting on this principle, adds the Apostle, if meat make 
my brother sin, I would not only avoitl any that I knew to 
have been offered to idols, but meat bought anywhere, if the 
scruples of the poor creature made it necessary for his soul’s 
health that I should do so. I would rather never touch meat 
again while I live, than be an occasion of sin to the weakest 
of Christ’s flock. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Love’s Limit to Liberty 
\ By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


DOLATRY was closely interwoven with all life in the old 
world. A Christian could scarcely take part in any act 
along with non-Christians without being entangled/in some- 
thing which looked like sharing in their worship. The practi- 
cal question dealt with in this lesson, in answer to the Corin- 
thians’ request, was, whether eating meat that had been part 
of a sacrifice was allowable. That question had, for a time, 
been answered by the letter from Jerusalem (Acts 15); but 
that “document was a compromise, meant to tide the church 
over a difficulty for a time, and much had happened since it 
was written. 

Paul’s silence about it here is explicable only on the sup- 
position that it had tacitly fallen out of notice. He thinks 
that the ground is clear to discuss the question. And he does 
it on characteristically broad principles, and lifts the wholc 
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subject up to a high level. In our remarks now, we purpose 
not so much to expound the passage, as to bring out the 
general principles it contains, which apply to many other 
points of Christian conduct than the dead question to which 
the verses were originally the answer. 

1. The whole discussion begins with the contrast between 
knowledge and love. There may be a touch of covert irony 
in the first words, for the besetting sin of all Greeks was pride 
in their intellectual superiority. The Apostle admits, half 
sarcastically, the ground 6n which these Corinthians, who felt 
free to eat things offered to idols, rested their practice ; 
namely, the knowledge that an idol was a nullity. But then 
he reminds them of the difference between the effects of 
knowledge and of love. The former puffs men up, like blad- 
ders full of wind. Conceit is a too frequent accompaniment 
of it; while, on the other hand, love builds up a man’s own 
character solidly, and makes him helpful in building up other 
people’s. 

Not only so, but if we are priding ourselves on our knowl- 
edge, that is a sign that our knowledge is imperfect. True 
knowledge has its horizon widened, and sees the vast stretch 
of the untraveled regions beyond. He knows little who thinks 
that he knows all. But in the highest things, love goes first 
and knowledge comes humbly after. The highest human 
knowledge of God is but a consequence of God’s knowledge 
of us. 

Now this little lecture about love and knowledge is the 
foundation of what follows, for the eaters of idol sacrifices in 
the church defended their practice, on the ground that they 
knew better than to share in the worship which might seem 
to be included ; and Paul wishes to settle the question, ‘not 
by the dry light of knowledge, but by the warm illumination 
of love. There are present questions of Christian abstinence 
from strong drink and other things, which will be settled in 
opposite ways, according as we take one or other of these 
two as determining our action. 

2. So, in verse 4, Paul begins to grapple with the question 
in hand. He admits to the full, and glories in proclaiming 
what the advocates of the practice ‘‘ knew,’’ which is, indeed, 
the very A B C of Christian truth, that idols are nothing, for, 
as Christians, we confess one God, the Father, the source of 
all existence and the aim and goal of our being, and one Lord 
the Christ, the Mediator of all divine acts, and of our salva- 
tion. But that, says he, does not settle the question, There 
were Christians who had not yet shaken off all the effects of 
their long, life-long awe of the idol. Ancient ways of feeling 
outlast the beliefs on which they are founded ; and, as every 
mission field witnesses, the inveterate habit of cowering before 
the god haunts ‘converts after they have truly received Christ. 
Se, if such a man eats of sacrificed meats, he will, in spite of 
his faith, feel that he has been sharing in idolatrous worship, 
and that feeling will burden his conscience, It may be very 
weak of him, but'so it is, and he will have sinned if he does 
what he thinks sin. 

Paul might here have given the counsel to which he is seek- 
ing to lead up ; but he contents himself for the present with 
stating the case, as if the statement were enough. And is it 
not, if Love looks at it? And is not stating the case enough, 
in regard to some other analogous questions which trouble 
us? There are practices which some of us may allow our- 
selves in without harm, but which another cannot risk without 
it. One man may take liquor without danger, but by his side 
is another, who, perhaps, has the chains of evil habit still 
hanging about his wrists, though in some degree broken, and 
he will be terribly injured if he does what the other man is 
doing. ‘‘Knowledge ’’ may say, ‘‘ Never mind about that 
poor creature ; please yourself.’’ What will Love say, if we 
ask her? 

3. Verse 8 suggests that the abstinence which the Apostle 
has not yet plainly advised, but to which he is manifestly com- 
ing, is, after all, mot a very great matter. ‘‘ Meat will not 
commend us to God ’’—you- cannot say that your glass of wme 
or Spirits contributes to your religious life; you will, at any 
rate, not be a worse Christian without it. You don’t lose 
much by abstineace, and you don’t gain much by partaking. 
Is not that trae in regard to strong drink, theater-going, and 
other such practices? The professing Christians, who indulge 

» such things, will not maintain that they are valuable aids 

‘o keeping up communion with God ; and, surely, if they will 
at their deepest needs and highest hopes, they will not 
‘nat they will be in the main advantaged by the use, or 

impoverished by the disuse, of them. Look atslife in 
‘epths, and in its whole extent, here and hereafter; and 

‘ton will dwarf all such things. . 

‘hus Paul prepares the way for referring the whole ques- 
'o the decision of Love. The supposed superior person 
‘rinth, to whom he imagines himself talking, can go into 

idol’s temple even, and recline there at a feast, and not 

‘| that he is doing wrong, so strong is his conviction of the 

‘ity of idols, But what about his example in its magnetic 

“‘ct on the weak brother, whose soul still in some degree 

‘teins its ancient habit of awe of the idol? He says to him- 
; if Brother So-and-So eats, why may not I? He does it, 

“w then his conscience sternly wakes and tells him that he 
‘ss sinned. And what tempted him? Your example, 
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Translate that into modern life, and what does it come to 
but this—that the example of some well-known professing 


Christian, who can, or thinks he can, take strong drink, for * 


instance, without harm to himself, or go. to a theater and 
come away unpolluted, tempts others on the ice, who cannot 
skate over the thin places as deftly, but break a hole, and may 
be drowned? ‘‘ Mr. does it ; he is a deacon, a minister, 
a burning and shining light; why may not 1?’’ No Chris- 
tian man has a right to consult only his own inclination or 
capacity, in ordering his life, in such matters. He is bound 
to take into consideration the effect of his example, and the 
possibility that what does not hurt him may kill the true life 
of others. Let Love lead, and we shall abstain from things 
that we might harmlessly do, so far as we ourselves are con- 
cerned. 





5. Verses 11 and 12 bring in a new and solemn considera- 
tion,—that the act of the unloving brother, which leads his 
weak one astray, is in direct opposition to Christ, and is sin 
against him. The man, for whose use of your example you 
care so little, is one for whom Christ cared enough to die. 
If he goes on as he has been tempted to do by your act, he 
will perish, and already that awful process has begun, as it 
does whenever a man sins. 

But not only is unloving want of consideration in opposition 
to the purpose of Christ’s death, but it wounds him through 
the weakest brother whom it causes to stumble. ‘* Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.’’ That wonderful truth of the identi- 
fication of Jesus with his feeblest disciple binds his strongest 
ones to have regard in all their acts and abstinences to the effect 
which these may have on others. And its influence is not re- 
stricted within the circle of the’church, for every man is one for 
whom Christ died. If we have drunk into his spirit, and humbly 
desire to work in the line of his purposes, we shall take Love 
for our guide; and deny ourselves, if it is denial, rather than 
cause the weakest foot to find obstacles in the way of walking 
in his paths. 

6. Therefore, at last, Paul breaks out into the fervid reso- 
lution for himself, which he would have the Corinthians and 
us all adopt. With beautiful delicacy and insight he does not 
tell them what they are to do, but proclaims what he will do. 
That is a surer way to secure obedience than stringent com- 
mands. He does not say ‘Go,’ but ‘*Come.’’ And the 
emotion which throbs, in the vow will wake like emotion and 
resolve in any heart that realizes, as he did, the awful responsi- 
bility for the example we set, the bond which knits all men to 
Jesus, and the possibility of our thwarting or furthering the 
purpose for which he died. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
> 
The Banquet of Abstemiousness Surpasses that of Wine 


OW can the soul come to masterful empireship? By 

wielding, not yielding. When mind strives for mastery, 

it must keep the body under. The end of a true life is not 

pleasure, but power. The object of our making was that we 

might have dominion. In this life the greatest thrill is in a 

sense of power todo. Ruling over ten cities is not too great 
a beginning for the next. 

The necessary means of getting more, is giving up what we 
have. We give toil of muscle for bread, midnight oil for wis- 
dom, self for love, iron for silver, brass for gold. There was 
no other way for the apostles or for Christ. He gave all for all. 
Note for them the great hundredild for leaving aught ; for 
him the great ‘‘ wherefore ’’ (Phil. 2:9). Surely one would 
prefer to be great enough to give joy, aid, life, to a thousand, 
rather than be obliged to have a thousand give joy, aid, life, to 
him, in order to keep his little being from going to wreck. It 
is better to be a live, leading, sparkling fountain, watering a 
city, than a turbid pool that exists because the drainage of a 
dozen hillsides gathers there. Our Ideal had life in himself, 
and he gives us to have life in ourselves till out of us flow 
rivers of life for others. 

Let one great teaching point be that denial gives personal 
grefitness. The highest acme of life is loving. It exists only 
by giving. 

Great as is the surrender of the low that one may secure 
for himself the high, in the gymnasium, the study, in daily 
life, it is far greater when one may secure the high for others. 
That multiplies the value ten or ten thousand fold. Christ 
was willing to die for the ‘‘ weak brother’’ (v. 11). Surely, 
if at all like him, his disciples may give up meats and drinks, 
since every surrender for others is a victory for self. Then 


" The bells keep shouting * Victory’ 
From steeples in the soul.”’ 
‘* Nothing but self-denial can give 
That stern joy that warriors feel 
In meeting foemen worthy of their steel.’’ 


University Park, Colo. o 
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Illustrative Applicatiorfs 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


NOWLEDGE puffeth up, but love edifieth (vy. 1). 

** Knowledge puffeth up, but love buildeth up.’? Do 

you remember Whittier’s exquisite poem on the prayer of 

Agassiz at Penikese Island, when he was opening his scien- 
tific experimental school there ? 


‘*Then the master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space. 


‘Even the careless heart was meve4, 
And the doubting gave assent, 
With a gesture reverent, 

To the master well-beloved. 

As thin mists are glorified 

By the light they cannot hide, 
All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplit 

By the old sweet look of it, 
Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer, 
And the love that casts out fear."’ 


Who cannot see that such reverent love would be the best 
help to knowledge? So one knows as he ought to know, not 
proudly, but humbly, recognizing at once the claims of God 
upon him, and those of his brother men. Arrogance toward 
God or toward one’s fellows is impossible when love is thus 
assistant. Not head alone, but heart with head, is needful. 

But if any man loveth God, the same is known of him 
(v. 3). That is, known in the meaning of being approved. 
In God’s sight, knowledge is not the chief thing, rather love. 
Every man lives as he loves. If a man loves up, he will live 
up. ‘My son, give me thine heart.’’ When the- heart is 
given, the great motive forces of the soul are given. Into the 
loving heart God smiles and shines. 

Concerning therefore the eating of things sacrificed to idols, 
we know that no idol is anything in the world,wand that there 
is no God but one. ... Yet to us there is one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we unto him; and one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and we through 
him (vs. 4-6). We now all this, and this is a great, gracious, 
illuminating knowledge. Such knowledge will emancipate us 
from much bondage. In the clear light of it, we need not Be 
troubled about petty questions concerning meats which have 
lain on idol altars, and are now offered for sale in the markets, 
or questions of similar sort. We may buy and eat without 
intruding and bothering scruples. We stand in a large liberty, 
We are not manacled and pestered, and compelled to anxious 
scrutinizings. And yet such emancipating knowledge only is 
not sufficient for the right carriage of ourselves. Such knowl- 
edge, simply, can easily make us arrogant and careless of 
others, and even despising toward those who have not yet 
reached our region of clear shining. We need something more 
than mere and sheer knowledge ; we need love prompting to 
a tender thoughtfulness of others. e 

Howbeit in all men there is not that knowledge : but some, 
being used uintil now to the idol, eat as of a thing sacrificed to 
an idol; and their conscience being weak is defiled (v. 7). It 
is hard to break from custom. There are some who have not 
gotten on as far as you have. Being used until now to the 
idol, the remnants of their feeling about it remain; and they 
cannot help having an uneasy fear that eating meat which has 
been offered to an idol is a kind of apostasy to Christian truth, 
and a sort of sanctioning of practjces idolatrous. Now, just 
your knowledge would prompt yeu to stave ahead, and not 
care. But how about those who cannot yet see as clearly and 
emancipatingly as you do, who are still tagged after by the 
old feéling, and who, were they to do as you do, would be 
shadowed in their consciences? Ah! here the need of love 
comes in, You are nota unit simply; you are a related unit. 
And love for those related to you will make you very careful 
lest your conscientious freedom should wound and blight their 
consciences, still somewhat pale and pining amid the shadows 
of their ignorance. ‘* What,’’ asks Chrysostom, ‘‘ can be 
more ruthless than a man who strikes one who is sick?” 

The brother for whose sake Christ died (v. 11). Here is 
the structural idea of Christianity,—the cross. You cannot 
get the cross out of Christianity any more than you can get 
the backbone out of a vertebrate animal. It is that which 
differences and distinguishes him. If you would have Chris- 
tianityy you must take the cress with it. And the cross 
means service for others to the point of-sacrifice of the self. 

And wounding their conscience when it is weak, ye sin 
against Christ (v. 12). You cannot wilfully harm the hum- 
blest and most ignorant Christian, and not, at the same time, 
injure Christ ; for Christ is one with him. There are thorns 
and nails for Christ still, when Christians drive them into their 
brother Christians. i 

I will eat no flesh for evermore, that I make not my 
brother to stumble (v. 13). Here is the great and universal 
Christian principle of a self-denying love for the sake of others. 
In the light of this principle you are to test your habits, indul- 
gences, pleasures. Think not simply of, your own delight in 
doing a thing, but, at the same time, take account of your in- 
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fluence in the doing it. This principle will swiftly decide, if 
not as to the rightfulness, certainly as to the expediency of, 
certain pleasures, But there is joy in sacrifice. Christ could 
make no better prayer for his disciples than that they might 
have his joy fulfilled in themselves. 


Philadelphia, 
RSS 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


HERE is no question of conscience in these days, that I 
know of, that is so nearly like that of which the Apostle 
speaks, as that of total abstinence. In those days, there were 
some Christians who thought that it was idolatrous for them to 
eat meat that had been offered to idols. In this they were wrong, 
but until their consciences were enlightened, it was really wrong 
for them to eat such meat. Paul first strove to enlighten their 
consciences by telling them that an idol was nothing, and 
that it made no difference whether they ate or whether they 
abstained from eating. But to the brethren he also wrote, 
that, ifthey came in contact with any of these ‘* weak brethren,”’ 
and saw that they would be led into sin by the example of 
those who eat, for the sake of Christ they had better yield to 
the weak consciences of the unenlightened brethren. This 
was most considerate, and showed that the Apostle was filled 
with the spirit of the Master, who ‘ pleased not himself.’’ 

Now, in the matter of strong drink, we may take the same 
stand, and be willing, for the sake of the weaker brethren, to 
yield our own opinion. For example, I may be able to use 
wine in moderation, and not in any way injure myself. And 
yet for the sake of others over whom I have an influence, I 
may be, and ought to be, willing to give up this right, lest my 
brothef should stumble through me, and fall. 

But there is another side to this whole matter of our con- 
duct in the mgtter of total abstinence, In some respects the 
question of drink is not at all like that of meat offered to idols, 
for no man ever was enslaved by eating such meat, as many 
are in the. drink-habit. This is the essence of the whole 
temperance question. It is safe for me to abstain from all in- 
toxicants, not only for the sake of my weak brother, but for 
my own sake as well. History tells of such grand men, who 
have gone to ruin by means of the drink habit, that no one 
can really consider himself perfectly safe who is a moderate 
drinker. What man is there in any community who cannot 
look back and see the playmates of his youth, who now are 
ruined by this one gigantic evil? What calling is there which 
does not furnish its quota of drunkards? Even the sacred 
rank of the ministry has its victims, as we all know. In this 
city of New York in the denomination to which I belong, I 
have known at least three such wrecks in the past twenty-five 
years. 

It may be that our scholars have the idea that drunkards 
belong only to the ignorant and coarse classes. In this they 
are much mistaken. If we could in any large city form a 
procession of all the drunkard doctors, drunkard lawyers, 
drunkard business men, drunkard ministers, that had been 
in the city for the last twenty-five years, the procession 
would be one of the most appalling that has ever marcired the 
streets of any city. This is what should make all of our 
scholars feel that, since the danger is so great, they had better 
take the only perfectly safe course, and abstain from all strong 

. drink, before it has gained any power over them. Brevention 
is so much better than cure, and so much easier, that we may 
well push with all our might to-day, to get our scholars to be- 
come total abstainers. 


New York City. 


LOY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leafiet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relativ® value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.) 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1 Corinthians 1-10, 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
This Epistle is studied slightly out of its historical‘order. 
First Corinthians was probably-not written until after the his- 
tory rclated in Acts 18 :; 18 to 19 : 22, and not long before the 
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riot at Ephesus (Acts 19: 23-41). It is a letter written to 
the church at Corinth, giving counsel or rebuke regarding a 
variety of unwise or unholy practices which had acquired a 
foothold among its membérs, ‘The matters are treated in the 
light of general principles. 

With the aid of the following simple analysis, read the first 
ten chapters, trying to obtain a general grasp of what Paul 
says in relation to each topic. 

1. The salutation and thanksgiving (1 Cor. 1: 1-9). 

2. Concerning factions in the Corinthian church (1 : Io to 
4:21); his report concerning the matter (1 : 10-17); his 
original reasons for preaching to them a simple gospel (1 : 18 
to 3: 4); Paul and Apollos only divine instruments (3: 5- 
17); partisanship to be avoided (3 : 18 to 4: 16); a parting 
promise (4 : 17-21). 

3. Concerning the case of incest (5: I-13). 

4. Concerning lawsuits between Christians (6: 1-11), 

5. Fornication a sin against God, and the body his temple 
(6 : 12-20). 

6. Concerning marriage (7 : 1-40). 

7. Concerning things offered in sacrifice to idols (8:1 to 
11:1). 

II, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussIOoN. 

[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 
Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 
Ramsay, 275; Thatcher, 211-232; Dods, ‘‘ Introduction 

to the New Testament,’’ 96-104’; Sabatier, 156-164 ; Farrar, 
‘** Paul,’’ chapter 32, ‘* Messages,’’ 208-224 ; Conybeare and 
Howson, chapter 15 ; Dods, ‘‘ First Corinthians ’’ (Expositor’s 
Bible) ; Lias, ‘‘ First Epistle to the Corinthians ’’ (Cambridge 
Bible) ; Burton, ‘* Records and Letters,’’ 216-218; ‘* First 
Corinthians ’’ (in ‘* Aids to Bible Readers,’’ Biblical World, 
Vol. VI). 

1. How Paul Came to Write this Letter. {1.) Assuming 
that it was written not long before he was mobbed out of 
Ephesus (16: 8), how much time had elapsed since his de- 
parture from Corinth? (2.) Was it the first letter he had 
written to the church at Corinth? (§: 9.) (3.) In what two 
ways had he been made aware of the sad condition of the 
Corinthian church? (1:11; 7:13; 16:17.) (4.) Judging 
from the topics treated by him, what was that condition ? 

2. (5.) On what two grounds does the 
apostle base his assertion of the folly and absurdity of draw- 
ing comparisons between spiritual ledders approved by their 
works, 

3. Lawsuits between Christians. (6.) What is the princi- 
ple, good for all time, that Paul lays down in 6: 1-11 regard- 
ing this matter ? 

4. Impurity. (7.) By what noble suggestion does the 
apostle settle this vexed question? Does it apply to impurity 
only, or to all forms of indulgence ? 

5. (8.) Why did Paul probably deem it wise 
for those who were unmarried to remain so? Was it a special 
reason applicable at the time, or a reason of universal appli- 
cation ? 

6. Eating Things which had been Offered in Sacrifice. 
(9.) Is there any fair parallel to-day to this particular diffi- 
culty which confronted the members of the Corinthian church ? 
[McLaren: 2, 3, 4. Schauffler: {] 1, 2.] (10.) What is 
the true principle of life as brought out in this discussion ? 
[Riddle : v. 13. Geikie: last 9. Warren: { 3. 
13. Tristram : { 2.) 


Factionalism, 


Marriage. 


Hoyt: v. 


III. THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 

Paul seems to say, in 8: 1-13, that knowledge may be dan- 
gerous to a man if not wholly held in subordination. What 
other applications of this fact might be made? [Riddle : vs. 
1-3. McLaren: 1.] e 

After all, does not Paul seem to include all principles of 
action under one comprefftnding principle, ‘‘ Act as children 
of God’’? 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


N LOOKING at this lesson, teachers will ask, “* What is 
there here to interest my class? It is scarcely histtric, 
not attractive in parable or beauty, and not suggestive of much 
illustration, As to being ‘‘ used as a temperance lesson,’’ the 
scholars may repeat the words of a boy who said, ‘‘ Now 
we'll have again that goody-goody let-it-alone talk that comes 
so often.’’ What shall we do with this lesson? Just one 
thing,—try to make it practical, and show the ancient people 
young in Christian life, in doubt as to right and wrong, as 
suggesting some useful hints for us. 

The Corinthians.—Ask such questions about the Corinthian 
church as will bring out what the scholars remember of our 
recent lesson upon Corinth and Paul’s ministry there. What 
had Paul seen in Athens for which “his spirit was provoked 
within him’’? Did he see idols in Corinth? What was the 
question which so troubled the first Christians about offerings 
which had beerf*made to idols? When they heard of the let- 
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ter from the Christian elders in Jerusalem, writing, ‘‘ Abstain 
from things sacrificed to idols,’’ they did not know how to 
obey among so many who used the idol meat which was sold 
in their markets and feasts, and at all-their social gatherings. 
To help the Corinthians see their duty, Paul wrote from 
Ephesus to the church in Corinth the letter from which our 
lesson is selected. 

Knowledge.—Paul reminded them that they knew all about 
idols, and that Christians should not taste that which had been 
offered,in such worship. What good was it to know, if they 
did not obey, and strive to learn more of duty. A distin- 
guished author was asked to say a few words to a graduating 
class. She began thus: ‘‘If you each think you know as 
much as I thought I knew when I was sixteen, you will sup- 
pose you need not to learn very much more ; but since then, 
in more than threescore years of real study and work, I have 
found that graduating from school is the very beginning of 
true education. I pray you so to believe, and may every 
passing year, even to the last, find you growing in knowledge 
that will make you useful and helpful to others.’’ So Paul 
taught: ‘‘ Knowledge puffeth up, but love buildeth up.”” Do 
you see the picture of a vain, self-confident person in the sec- 
ond verse? One of the oldest of precepts tells us that ‘ the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge.’’ - The one 
who has learned with mind and heart that God is love, and 
has promised to give wisdom to those who do his will, are the 
ones who will be built up in true knowledge. 

There ts one God and one Lord Jesus Christ.—Paul re- 
minded them that there were many idol gods, but one true 
God the Father. If an idol was nothing but an image, what 
sense in making offerings, or in tasting or letting alone what 
had been laid on such an altar. Then, if it were only a trifle, 
why need it be such a troubled case to eat or not toeat. But 
to be seen partaking with idol worshipers might seem to en- 
courage idolatry. What might the Christians have done? 
They could have stayed away from such feasts, could have 
chosen Christians for their friends, could have avoided what 
had the appearance of evil. 

Thy Brother for whom Christ Died.—Love to God and his 
Son must include love to fellow-men. Jesus, our elder 
brother, makes all who love him to be brethren. What if 
some self-denial or stedfast will is required, if it may help or 
save another from sorrow or loss? How tenderly Paul shows 
that when we deny such help or example to another we grieve 
Christ our elder brother! Paul’s resolve in that ‘‘ wherefore ” 
is a clarion strain, echoing while the world stands,—I will do 
nothing to harm another by word, act, or example. Will you 
make that resolve? No knowledge can be more precious 
than to learn and act upon that resolution. How can we use 
such knowledge? For companions, choose those who are 
what you are willing to be yourself; avoid those who wouid 
lead you into temptation. ‘‘ He that walketh with wise men 
shall be wise.’’ Make only those your friends who are pure 
and true, courteous and respectful’ to age, kind and gentle to 
servants and little children, who speak no word which would 
cause you to*blush if you were heard repeating it. When you 
know you are right, resist ridicule or persuasion tempting you 
to yield, or tolerate what you disapprove. Never give up a 
point where conscience plainly shows duty, but persevere 
bravely, and you will overcome. No matter how sweet the 
promise of pleasure, if it is harmful, refuse it. There are ex- 
cesses in some things, innocent in themiselves, which are as 
unsafe~as an unsound, unseen weak place in a beautiful build- 
ing. Devotion to pleasure, games, or amusements which be- 
guile to neglect of duty, are hurtful ; the beginnings of wrong 
are the stumbling-blocks in the way. Last Fourth of July, as 
is the custom in that city, a company were gathered in a 
morning reception. Ices and cooling drinks were served ; 
there was strong punch for those who like spirits, but a tacit 
show in favor of temperance in fruit ices and harmless lemon- 
ade. A little boy was served with the latter, when he said 
aloud, ‘‘ No! not that; I want a real man’s drink.’’ It was 
given, and before long his boisterous laughter and silly talk on 
the piazza showed that his ten-year-old brain felt the hidden 
fire. They were celebrating Independence Day. If asked 
about drinking, some would have said, ‘‘ Yes, I am a free 
man; 1 can drink when I choose, or I can let it alone.’ 

How many such persons do let it alone, or help some weak 
brother to strive to be strong and resist evil? How does the 
golden text apply to this lesson ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
ASA 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 
Illustrative Objects 


LWAYS the map or sand-table; pictures of Greek or 
Roman gods, or their temples ; a letter-roll ; somewhat 
green fruit ; a glass of pure water, and one with a little poison 
in it, enough to do only a ‘little harm.”’ 
Too much care cannot be bestowed upon preparation for 
the presentation of this lesson story. By means of jt the ideas 
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already possessed by the child are arranged, those leading to- 
ward the lesson being brought into prominence, others ex- 
cluded, and new subordinate ones given. Plan this part of 
the work most thoughtfully, with your class, in imagination, 
before you. 

In preparation for this lesson, ‘‘ Paul’s Ministry at Corinth” 
must be recalled. Show again thi idols, and talk of idol wor- 
ship, of the fashion of bringing all food to the temples to be 
blessed by the idol, illustrating by our way of asking the 
heavenly Father’s blessing upon ours. This lesson, then, fol- 
lows quite naturally, though Paul must be represented as gone 
to Ephesus. 

If children at home are in trouble, they go to the mother ; 
if at school, tothe teacher. Paul was the teacher of the Corin- 
thians, so to him they sent. It is difficult to present this 
story-wise, excepting as a description of the bringing of the 
food to the temple, the offering or waving it before the image, 
and the sitting down ‘‘ to meat,’’ ‘‘ like a party,’’ in the tem- 
ple, and right before the idol. Was it right for Jesus’ friends 
to go to such parties? Some knew the idol was nothing at 
all; some were afraid it was the same as saying they believed 
in the idol. In Paul’s letter he said, ‘‘ There is only one 
heavenly Father that makes us brothers and sisters like one 
family.”’? All brothers and sisters are not equally strong. 
Illustrate what the strong should do by the often-heard demand 
to ‘‘ give up to the baby ”’ or the sick child ; illustrate again 
by the fruit one may eat, and the other not. He has a right 
to eat it; it will not hugt him, but is it kind to the weak 
one? I may do my way and hurt others, or I may give up 
my way and help others. Paul said he’d choose the give-up 
way as long as he lived, for the strong should always help the 
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weak. ‘ 

Tell the story of the heroic teacher, who tied all the chil- 
dren, both the weak and the strong, to each other and to herself, 
and so together they came safely through the awful blizzard, 
not one lost. None of them worked just for himself. The 
Golden Text prepared for thus may easily have been the words 
of the teacher to the strong in her little group. Love for each 
other, like the rope, should tie us all together in fighting 
something that makes many children and people weak, sick, 
hungry, cold, and poor. Of course, it is alcoholic liquor. 
Illustrate by the pure water, and that with a little poison in it. 
Tell what alcohol does, or let the class do so ; then suggest to 
them to ask their parents if they may help the weak by prom- 
ising to have nothing to do with alcohol for themselves, and 
to help keep it from others.. Then, if parents are willing, and 
will encourage the children in keeping it, give them a pledge 
to sign. 


Lawrence, Kan. 
RCA» 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—After visiting what European cities did Paul 

go to Corinth? How long did he remain there? Why 

did the city especially need Christianity? From what city 
was this letter written? (1 Cor. 16: 8.) 

2. CHARITY BUILDETH UP (vs. 1-3).—What were the 
‘* things offered unto idols’’? (v. 10.) What were some of 
the perplexities met by a convert from idolatry as regarded 
his idolatrous friends? What knowledge concerning idols had 
the Christians obtained? (v. 4.) What bad effect may any 
superior knowledge have upon us? What feeling toward 
others must accompany superior enlightenment, if it is to do 
good? What feeling toward God? Why is it more impor- 
tant to be known of God than to know and understand God ? 

3. AN IpoL 1s NOTHING (vs. 4-6).—What are some of the 

horrors resulting from idolatry? How does the thought of one 
God change the life? What idea of the relation between God 
and Christ is pictured in verse 6 ? 
' 4. WeaK ConsciencEs (vs. 7, 8).—What in idolatrous 
worship was harmless ? Where did the real harm come in? 
What are some sins of Christian lands from which it is hard to 
break away? 

5- STUMBLING-BLOCKs (vs. 9-11).—When we are free from 
a sin, how should we bear ourselves toward those held wholly 
or partially by it? What actions of men not tempted by 
strong drink would be stumbling-blocks to a converted drunk- 
ard? What powerful motive for carefulness is urged in 
verse 11? 
. 6. No More Meat (vs. 12, 13).—Why does Paul say 

meat,’’ and not merely ‘‘ meat offered to idols ’’ ?. What are 
Some things in which Christians might safely indulge, were it 
not for their example ? Why should a Christian rejoice in 
©pportunities for such self-denial ? 


For the Superintendent 


I. Paul was writing to the Christians of what city? 2. They 
Ms in Goubt as to whether they should eat—what? 3. 
hile any one’s conscience was offended by eating idolatrous 
meat, Paul bade the Christians do what regarding it? 4. 
Even if you could touch strong drink without harm to your- 
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self, for whose sake must you let it alone? 5. What other 
things should we let alone for the same reason? 


—— 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 
[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. What did the Christians of Corinth know about idols? 
2. What real difference did it make whether or not their meat 
had been offered to idols? 3. Butif some still thought eating 
this meat to be a sort of idol worship—what then? 4. 
Though certain things may not hurt ws, what else must we 
ask about them? 5. What are some of the things from 
which we should abstain, for the sake of the weaker? 


Boston, Mass. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





IS IT WRONG ? 


WILL UT Hines ues? 
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‘* We all have knowledge.”’ 
We all need to have love. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘*Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

** Rescue the perishing."’ 

‘“* Leading souls to Jesus."’ 

‘* Must Jesus bear the cross alone,’’ 
** More like Jesus would I be."’ 

**I gave my life for thee.” 

‘In a world so full of weeping.” 
‘Only a beam of sunshine."’ 


ASs>~ 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


N ORDER thoroughly to understand the force of the Apos- 
tle’s counsels in this chapter, we must endeavor to grasp in 
our minds the ceaseless and persistent ways in which, in the an- 
cient Greek and Roman world, every incident and event of 
domestic and social life, every public ceremonial, every act, 
whether of the individual or of the community, was interwoven 
with religious ceremonies, and a recognition of one or other of 
the countless deities of the Pantheon. To the Christian who 
had just arrived at the knowledge that these gods were no 
gods, and that an idol is nothing in the world, it would seem 
almost hopeless to continue to exist in such society. To per- 
form the ordinary duties of a citizen in every-day life, to enter 
into ordinary society, might seem impossible. Some might 
say, ‘‘ He must needs go out of the world.’’ As in the suc- 
ceeding ceatury, the Christians of Antioch, or, at least, those 
of them who had a sufficiency of worldly means, finding it 
impossible to protect their children from the contamination of 
the idolatrous rites of Daphne, withdrew into the mountains 
of northern Syria, and there, forming Christian towns and vil- 
lages (the scarcely ruined churches and houses of which still 
remain), dwelt in seclusion. They might imagine themselves 
compelled to absolute isolation. Other Corinthian Christians 
evidently had.written to Paul boasting of their knowledge ; 
implying that, as they knew these gods could have no real 
existence, there was no danger in their sharing in the public 
festivals and ceremonials, attendance at which was part of a 
citizen’s duty, even though they might involve an apparent 
recognition of idolatrous worship. 

To explain this in detail, sacrifices, both public and private, 
in honor of some heathen deity, were of universal use. Every 
public meeting of the citizens in the Forum, such-as our meet- 
ings of town councils or of corporations, was begun by a sacri- 
fice, and, at the conclusion of the business, the sacrifice formed 
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a substantial part of the repast provided for the members. 
Consequently Christians felt that, if their partaking of such 
food was to be interpreted as recognizing the divinity of the 
idol ; if, by taking it, they were to be considered as holding 
communion, not only with their fellow-worshipers, but also with 
Jupiter, Minerva, or whatever the deity might be,—they could 
not participate. Some considered that, inasmuch as “an 
idol is nothing in the world,’’—that is, that the deity it repre- 
sented had no existence,—therefore, whatever the heathen 
might think of it, the meat, to themselves, was a piece of 
flesh, and nothing more. They might justify this by the say- 
ing of a Latin author that ‘‘it is not the carpenter or the 
sculptor who makes the god; it is he who worships it.’’ The 
same difficulty would arise in the ces of every private enter- 
tainment. The man who was making a feast for a birthday, 
a wedding, or any other family event, would preface his enter- 
tainment by sacrificing the animal before the altar of Apollo, 
or any other heathen divinity, invoking the good-will and 
The animal sacrificed would form the 
Paul evidently does not forbid the 
Christian, under such circumstances, to partake ; byt if he is 
told, with a weak brother or inquirer sitting by, that it has 
been offered to an idol, he should abstain, lest he should seem 
to recognize the divinity, and this, not for his own conscience, 
but out of respect to his. informant, and especially with regard 
to the conscience of the weak brother (vs. 10, 11, comp. chap. 
Io: 27-30). This principle, arguing from the particular to the 
general, ought to be a Christian’s rule in all things indifferent. 
If in meats, how much more in drinks, excess in which is 
attended with such soul-destroying results! However lawful 
any indulgence may be, if it be to the spiritual detriment of 
another, that fact renders it, to the Christian, unlawful. 


The College, Durham, England. 


blessing of the god. 
principal part of the feast. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘* CONCERNING ‘THINGS SACRIFICED TO IDOLs,’’—For the 
Jews the slaughter of animals for food, according to certain 
prescribed forms, was a religious observance, and, in a sense, 
could be regarded as a sacrifice to Jehovah. They might eat 
of nothing which had not in this way been offered to God, 
The idea of sacrifice still lingers round the slaughter of ani- 
mals for ordinary use among the Arabs: Their word for-the 
act is dhabah, which also means “‘ to sacrifice.’’ The bonds 
of fellowship are drawn close Between those who eat of the 
same animal. I once spent a night in an encampment of 
Arabs, where the chief, anxious to show me honor, thought it 
would not be so pleasant for me to eat. supper in the midst of 
the rude tribesmen, and so told off his son to attend to mé in 
his own tent. The youth brought in a dish of excellent stew, 
to which we helped ourselves with our fingers. Apparently 
afraid lest I should think we were cut off from fellowship with 
the rest, he assured me that the tribesmen and ourselves were 
eating from dhabihah wahidah, the one slaughtering or sacri- 
fice. It was a pagan custom to dedicate every meal to the 
household gods by laying part on the family altar. Birthdays, 
marriages, escape from danger, return after long absence, 
were often occasions celebrated by sacrifice in some public 
temple? When the legs of the victim, enclosed in fat, and 
the entrails, had been consumed, and a part had been set apart 
for the priests, the remainder of the carcass was given to the 
worshiper, who, with a company of invited friends, proceeded 
to feast on it, either within the temple precincts or at home. 
In Persia it was customary for the worshipers to eat the whole 
of the victim, leaving its soul forthe god. It is necessary to 
note that eating was regarded as an essential part of the sac- 
rifice. This is clear from ¢ertain passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, such as Exodus 32:6; Numbers 25:2, Those who 
ate part of the victim were therefore held as participating in 
the sacrifice. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE questions and controversies which arose in the early 
Christian churches were used of God to set in clear 

light the nature of that fellowship with one another to which 
men are called in Jesus Christ. With this purpose the Apos- 
tle co-operates in his dealing with this dispute as to the use of 
meats offered to idols, and others like it. He might have 
kept on the surface of the subject, as his rabbinical teachers 
would have done, and discovered some ingenious interpreta- 
tion of a text of Scripture which could be made to appear 
decisive of the matter. Instead of taking a course which 
would have called forth replies, and led to the arrayal of text 
against text, he passes, in the power of the Spirit, to insist 
upon*first principles. What is this fellowship in Christ which 
they have with another? Is it not a brotherhood of love 
and self-sacrifice, rooted im the self-sacrifice of Jesus, their 
unseen Head and Lord? To live as loving brothers with one 
another cannot meen that men shall stand upon their rights, 
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and the strong in judgment and intellectual clearness shall go 
as far as they safely can in defying general prejudice. They 
are members of a family, and the family is made up of old and 
young, strong and weak, hard-headed and easily influenced 
persons. It holds together because each of these acts with 
clear recognition of the peculiarities of the rest, the strong 
bearing with the weak, the brighter being patient with the 
slower, and that because love rules in all. So let these Corin- 
thians give full scope to love as a principle of action, dwell- 
ing together as brothers in one household, and this problem, 
along with many another, will be solved for them. Let them 
deny themselves in this matter, not for denial’s sake, but in 
order to enter into a still larger life of love, and so come nearer 
still to the standard of all goodness, social and individual, 
which is in Jesus Christ. 
Philadelphia. 


ASS 
Lesson Summary 


ONVERTS gathered directly from heathenism, as were 
C those at Corinth, needed instruction on many points. 
With idols, temples, sacrifices, and feasts, they had been 
familiar from childhood, From the thraldom of these in- 
fluences some had recoiled so far that their knowledge puffed 
them up, and charity was overlooked. They had learned that 
there was one God, and one Lord, and that an idol was noth- 
ing. They could enter idol temples and sit at idol feasts 
without compunction. But others had not reached this meas- 
-ure of freedom. Conscience with them still clung to its old 
habits. Seeing a brother of the stronger sort eating in an 
idol’s temple, they of the weaker sort would be emboldened 
to do the same. By this the weaker conscience suffers defile- 
ment, They stumble and fall and perish, while he whose 
example wrought this ruin sins against Christ. Rather than 
do this, Paul would eat no more flesh forevermore. 


2S am 
Added Points 


Difficult subjects had better be handled frankly, True 
knowledge and Christian charity are more than equal to any 
demand. 

He who does know must be considerate toward him who 
does not know. The greater the wisdom, the grander the 
condescension. 

That to which a man has been ‘‘ used ’’ for a lifetime is not 
easily abandoned in a moment. Forbearance and kindly 
care will help the cure. 

Much that may be done without sin is better left undone, 
The denial of self often is the salvation of others. 

Rather than cause a weaker man to stumble, things allow- 
able should be cut off wholly and forever. 





Recent Biographies * 


-R. HEINEMANN does not take us into his confi- 
dence as to the text from which he translates 


Gustav Freytag’s account of Martin Luther. Freytag, 
probably the greatest of German novelists, was already 
well known for his skilful portrait of Luther as Knight 
George meeting the students towards the close of the 
Wartburg period. His later book is a different work, 
and new to English readers. It is a vigorous and 
graphic portrait of the great reformer, with especial 
reference to the traits which endear him to the German 
people. The illustrations are only partly ‘‘ authentic,"’ 
many being fancy sketches. 

Dr. Horton's type of piety has more in common with 
the Quakers of the seventeenth century than with Crom- 
well and its Puritans. He is very much more of a 
mystic than a theocratist, and it is not exactly his work 
to speak the best word for men who “‘ prayed, hewing 
Agag, on red Marston Moor.’’ But his book—Oliver 
Cromwell : A Study in Personal Religion—is written with 
sympathy and spirit, and young people especially will 





* Martin Luther. By Gustav Freytag. Translated by Henry E. O. 
licinemann. Large 8vo, illustrated, pp. vi, 130. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. §:. 

Oliver Cromwell: A Study in Personal Religion. n+ gee oy F. Horton, 
"D.D. xemo, pp. x, 208. New Yorx: Thomas Whitaker. $1.25. 

Cromwell's Place in Histo Founded on Six Lectures Delivered in 
the University of Oxford. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, D.C.L. 8vo, 
pp. 120. London and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $1. 

Mgr. de Salomon : Unpublished Memoirs of the Internuncio at Paris 
during the French Revolution, 2798-1801. With Preface, Introduction, 
Notes, and Documents, by the Abbé Bridier. With portrait. , 8vo, pp. 
xlv, 337- F Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. $2. 

William Henry Seward. By Thornton Kirkland Lothrop. [American 
Statesmen Series.} Edited by John T. Morse. 1x2mo, pp. v, 446. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 
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be helped by it to a new interest in the greatest of Eng- 
lish rulers. 

Mr, Gardiner’s estimate of Cromwell—in Cromwell's 
Place in History—is much more symmetrical, and is 
founded on a knowledge nearly exhaustive of the litera- 
ture of that time. It anticipates to some extent the still 
unpublished volumes of his great history of England. 
The Protector evidently has grown upon Mr. Gardiner to 
an extent one could not have expected from the tone of 
the early volumes of that history, in which James I and 
Charles I were the central figures. But his rule, to read 
through the literature of each period as he approaches 
it, has worked to the advantage of one who, in his judg- 
ment, ‘‘stands forth as the typical Englishman of the 
modern world,’’ 

Of all the interested spectators of the French Revolu- 
tion, none saw it in darker colors than the priests, who 
refused the oath of adherence to the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy, which the Pope had forbidden. Few of 
the prominent escaped to tell the story, but one of these 
was the Pope's internuncio, Mgr. de Salomon. The 
story of his arrest, trial, and escape from death dur- 
ing the September massacres, of his life as a fugitive 
from the revolutionary justice, and his trial as a spy 
under the Directory, are of great interest, and would 
have been still more so if he had possessed any note- 
worthy power of description. It is just this want that 
keeps the book from taking a place among the great 
human documents. ; ‘ 

Forty years ago, Mr. Seward was the chief leader of 
the party which was forging to the front in national 
politics. The phrases in which he embodied his view 
of national affairs became familiar as household words. 
He set the pace of his party's movement, and every one 
believed that he would be its next candidate for the 
presidency. The next ten years, however, showed that 
he did not possess the qualities which fit a man for 
leadership in great emergencies, and other men came to 
the front in the conduct of both war and peace. His 
repute has declined as steadily as it liad risen, and it is 
impossible now to realize the impression made by his 
Rochester address of 1858, Mr. Lothrop tells, in his 
work on William Henry Seward, the story of the great 
senator's life in a sympathetic yet judicial spirit. He 
tells, at the same time, our national history from the 
compromises of 1850-51 to the era of reconstruction. He 


does justice to the man’s unimpeached probity, sincere 


patriotism, and brilliant powers as a speaker, while ex- 
hibiting his defects of judgment and of adaptability. 
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The — Scriptures : The Books of the Old Testament in the 

ight of their Origin and History. By Amos Kidder Fiske. 

(12mo, pp. xiv, 390. New-York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50.) 

Mr. Fiske says that he ‘lays no claim to special 
erudition or to original research.'’ He has studied the 
Old Testament ‘‘in our English version,’’ and ‘has 
endeavored to absorb . . . the results of the studies of the 
great scholars of Europe upon the subject during the last 
thirty years.’ This method of wide second-hand read- 
ing, as a substitute for the study of the actual evidence 
on a subject, is now véry much in vogue. In the pres- 
ent instance, it has produced just such a result as might 
be expected. Mr. Fiske has a lucid English style, and 
says what he has to say in a delightfully intelligible and 
interesting manner. He gives a bright account, so far 
as general impression is concerned, of the history of 
Israel and the origin of the Old Testament writings, 
according to the views of the school which he represents. 
Even as a presentation of this view, however, the book 
has no claim to accuracy, but only to a general veri- 
similitude. Mr. Fiske differs in important points with 
most of the scholars who hold this view. For example, 
his regarding the Jehovist as from the northern kingdom, 
and identifying the prophetic Elohist with the narrator 
of the priest code ; his counting Joel as one of the earli- 
est of the prophets ; his assigning the prophetic narra- 
tives to an early date in the ninth century B.C. And, 
from any point of view, the book is filled with careless 
statements. It tells us, for example, that the sojourn in 
Egypt did not exceed about one hundred years, and yet 
that the latter part of it included ‘‘ the conquests and 
triumphs of Thothmes and Rameses II"’ (pp. 18, 20, 26). 
It ignores Shalmanezer II, and the character of Cyrus as 
revealed by the inscriptions. Of its direct statements of 
the facts of the history of Israel, at least three out of four 
are either wholly unsupported by evidence or in intended 


contradiction with the statements of the Old Testament, 
or both. The fact that such books as this are being 
written is a proof of the power the Scriptures haye to 
compel attention from men. The fact’ that the religion 
of Israel, in even such a presentation of it, stands out as 
unique and peculiarly divine, is a fact so important as 
to justify one in being glad that such books are written. 
The fact that many intelligent people regard such books 
as scientific, and as throwing light on the Scriptures, is 
one of the phenomena of our times. 
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Evolution or Creation; A Critical Review of the Scientific and 

Scriptural Theories of Creation and Certain Related Subjects. 

By sev ientich Luther Tracy Townsend, D.D. (12mo, pp. 318. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 

The Christian Democracy: A History of its Suppression and 
Revival. By John McDowell Leavitt, D.D., LL.D., formerly 
editor of the American Quarterly Church Review, and 
President of Lehigh University. (t2mo, pp. 391. New 
York : Eaton & Mains. $1.50.) 


In the Household of Faith. By the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, M.A., 
rector of the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Balti- 
more, Md. ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Maryland. 
some, pp. ix, 295. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

1.25.) 


A book entitled Evolution or Creation is the work of a 
widely read man of nimble wit and trenchant pen, Profes- 
sor L. T. Townsend, who knows how to make short work 
of diminutive materialists. But he is no Balfour, and his 
book will not have weight with some who suffered at the 
hands of the distinguished Englishman two or three years 
ago. The best of this readable book will be found in the 
Introduction, where the author predicts a great religious 
awakening in the new century. Dr. Leavitt holds a brief 
for denominationalism, and in The Christian Democracy 
he charges Romanism and Anglicanism alike with a sys- 
tematic effort, these hundreds of years past, to subvert 
Christian democracy. He locates religious sovereignty 
in the people, and charges pope and bishop with wrest- 
ing it from them. Unaffrighted by Edmund Burke's 
warning against the indictment of-a whole nation, Dr. 
Leavitt seems at times to wage war on institutional Chris- 
tianity at large, and offers arguments in abundance to 
those who oppose the kind of church unity aimed at by 
the famous Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral. Though 
there was no thought of The Christian Democracy at the 
christening of Mr. Smith's latest plea for the Episcopal 
Church, his volume—In the Household of Faith—is a 
reply to Dr. Leavitt's thesis. The author is liberal in 
the best sense. He rests his case, not on apostolical 
succession and baptismal regeneration, though he be- 
lieves in both, but on the historic creeds. Mr. Smith 
has the gift of tongues. His book is readable and thor- 
oughly informatory. 
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A Narrow Ax in Biblical Criticism. 
A.M., LL.D. 
& Co. §1.) 


Twelve essays on biblical subjects make up this book. 
The title is the author's modest way of saying that he 
has not a large kit of exegetical tools, and so does his 
hewing with an ordinary narrow ax, and not with a 
broadax. The first two essays are on the book of Reve- 
lation. The writer emphasizes the use that the book 
had for the persecuted generation for which it was first 
written, and insists that we are to interpret it by the his- 
tory of that time, rather than by the history of succeed- 
ing centuries. The third essay is on the ‘form and 
intent of composition’’ of the Book of Job. It takes 
the ground that the one subject of the book is that in- 
dicated in Satan's question : ‘‘Doth Job serve God for 
nought?’’ It holds that the question of God's relation 
to human sufferings is throughout subsidiary to that of 
the existence of genuine uprightness in such a man as 
Job. From this point of view the author vindicates the 
integrity and the dramatic unity and progress of the 
Book of Job. The fourth essay is on the Book of Jonah, 
which Dr. Caverno regards as a satire. This essay is 
weaker than its companions. The fifth essay is on 
Isaiah, dealing with the historical surroundings of the 
times from Uzziah to Hezekiah, denying the interpreta- 
tion which refers the last twenty-seven chapters to the 
time of Zerubbabel, and all arguments that are based 
on this interpretation in proof of the late date of these 
chapters. Other essays are on the Psalms, imprecatory. 
and not imprecatory, on the last years of the life of Paul, 
on the biography, the tribal history, and the philosophi- 
cal history, in the Old Testament. Whatever his tools 
may be, Mr. Caverno does very much better than average 
work, and it is to be hoped that he will keep on hewing. 


By Rev. Charles Caverno, 
(12mo, pp. 300. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
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nity and Idealism; The Christian Ideal 
of Life in its Relations to the Greek and Jewish 
Ideals, and to Modern Philosophy. By ohn 
Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy iz: Queen's University, Kingston, Can- 
ada. (12mo, pp. Xxxix, 216. ew York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 


Dr. Watson is probably the best known 
representative of the new Kantian school 
to be found on our side of the Atlantic. 
His book, which is the second of a series 
on the highest philosophic problems un- 
dertaken by the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California, consists of two 
very unlike parts. The historical portion, 
which no Kantian would have written if 
Hegel had not lived, is an admirable ex- 
position of the Greek, Jewish, and Gospel 
ideals of life in the light of both religion 
and morality. The last is defective, how- 
ever, through the author's falling into the 
modern fashion of isolating the Gospels 
from the rest of the New Testament, and 
thinking of the apostolic teaching as at | 
least. antithetic to that of their Master. | 
The second part is a detailed defense of 
Kantian ‘‘idealism’’ against such critics | 
as Mr. Balfour, and it concludes with a 
comparison of this idealism with Chris- 
tianity. In this the author repeats what | 
has been done again and again by Ger. | 
man and other disciples of Kant, but | 
zlways with the result of presenting Chris- | 
tianity in a bloodless and unhistoric shape. 


Christia 
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Bab-ed-Din:; The Door of True Religion. 1, 
Za-ti-et Allah; 2, El Fi-da. Revelation 
from the East. Rational Argument by Ibra- 
him G. Kheiralla, D.D. With portrait. 
(r2mo, paper, pp. 84. Chicago : Charles R. 
Kerr & Co. 25 cents.) 


Babism also is to haveits hearing among | 
us. It arose half a century ago in Persia, 
through a Muslim reformer, who called 
himself Bab, the Gate. It seems to be a 
sort of syncretism of all the creeds, and 
especially of Islam and the Gospel. It) 
aims at a union of the more intelligent 
confessors of both in a sort of spiritual 
aristocracy, from which the commonality | 
are to be excluded. Dr. Kheiralla, who | 
was initiated inf it at Cairo, gives us, 
therefore,.only the exoteric parts of it in | 
this publication. What he gives is dis- 
appointing, being made up chiefly of 
theological and philosophical common- 
places, and criticism of Christian doctrines 
and of the Fourth Gospel. The pamphlet 
will not encourage its readers, if they are | 
persons of good sense or of spiritual expe- 
rience, to ‘‘ inquire within."’ 
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Religion and Brains : A Book for Young Men. | 
By the Rev. James M. Gray. (16mo, | 
paper, pp. Boston; James H. Earle. | 
15 cents. ) 

Itis a current saying that the intellectual 
leaders of the day are opposed to Christi- 
anity, but the currency of this saying does | 
not prove its truth. In order to counteract 
this statement, Mr. Gray has in his booklet 
gathered testimony from Many quarters 
that the molders of public opinion and | 
action—statesmen, college professors, au- 
thors, inventors, and business men—are | 
believers in Christianity, and active on its 
behalf. 
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Ss 
sar: Things for Sons of God. By George T. 
mmon. (12mo, pp. 184 New York: | 
Eaton & Mains. 75 cents. ) 


In a series of addresses the author com- | 


pares the old and the new,—the blessings 
and privileges of believers in the Old Tes- 
‘ament days with those of the followers of | 
the Christ in the gospel dispensation. 
The style is ornate and rhetorical, per- 
haps more effective in spoken address 
than in the pages of a book designed for | 
quiet reading. However, the reader will | 
be instructed and stimulated. 


Colorado, at Fort Collins 


South Carolina, at Camden . 


Vermont, at Bennington . 


| Michigan, at Port Huron . 





Convention Calendar. 1897 


North Carolina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 
Missouri, at St. Louis . August 24-26 
. August 25-27 
Nebraska, at Norfolk . . September 7-9 
Maine, at Bangor . . .. . October 12-14 
Massachusetts, at Fitchburg. . . . October 5-7 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . October 12-14 
. October 19, 20 
New Hampshire, at Concord . . November 2-4 
. November 16-18 
Utah, at Ogden . November 26-28 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 

ton . . Nov. 30, Dec. 1 


British North America 


Summer School for Sunday-school 


Teachers, at Georgeville, P. Q. . July 10-26 
New Brunswick, at St. John. . . October 19-21 
Ontario, at Hamilton . . October 27-29 
Nova Scotia, at Spring Hill October 12-14 
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Extension of the Work of 
the Bible Institute 


HE managers of the Bible Institute in 
Chicago are not satisfied to rest on 

the large measure of helpfulness their 
Institute has given to the people of that 
city, and, indeed, to the whole country, 
but are anxious to extend their work to 
other thousands who might avail them- 


| selves of the great Bible classes estab- 


lished in different parts of that rapidly 


| growing city. 


They therefore beg to ask the earnest 


| prayers of the readers of The Sunday 


School Times for Mr. Moody's Bible In- 
stitute and the work connected with it. 
God has been richly blessing the Institute 
in the past months, and now an extension 


| of its work is being planned. Three great | 


Bible classes are to be organized on the 
three sides of the gty, to include Chris- 
tians from all denominations, for the study 
of the simple Word of God. In that great 
city of nearly two millions of people, 
there are thousands of Christians who are 


longing for a decper and more thorough 


knowledge of the blessed Word. 


They have asked God for three thou- | 


sand students in these classes. They be- 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 


on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be | 


used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. 


other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 


make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 


| mever guaranteed to any advertisement of Jess 
| than three inches space. 


ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 


| one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 


position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page.. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 


| to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 


page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 


| vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
| subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
Advertisers are free to examine the | 
| subscription list at any time. 


display. 
For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Over-exertion of brain or body. Take 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It is a whole- 
some tonic for body, brain, and nerves. Won- 
derfully quick in its action, 


. Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 | 


seech the Lord’s people to remember, in | 


Positions may be | 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with | 


Aa advertiser contract- | 
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their supplications, this work they are 
planning, that the Holy Ghost may be 
mightily poured out upon teacher and 
| students, and that God may be glorified 


| in a real Josiah revival of interest in the 


| reading and study of the Bible. 

| The teacher of the class, W. R. Newell, 
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classes are to be organized the last of 
Septem ber. 
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In Tribulation: Or, The Blessing of Trials. 
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Philadelphia, July 31, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter,"’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 
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To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
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in advance. 
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paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for.the unexpired time of the subscription, 
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ve cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package | 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
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bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
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If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 

ch person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
ong he subrcribes for takes the place of the one formed 

t rby —— 

The paver will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

time paid for, unless by ngoctes request. ‘The papers 
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tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be | 
made early. | 
ugh copies of any one issue of the r to enable | 
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all the teachers of a school to examine it, Pill be sent free, | 


upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 

for one’or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one.time, and they 
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k to one ad r 

subscribers. 

‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
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Beckonings from Little Hands 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 


is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
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Binding Sheaves 


[By Jean Ingelow.] | 


ARK ! a lover binding sheaves 
To his maiden sings, 
Flutter, flutter go the leaves, 
Larks drop their wings. 
Little brooks for all their mirth 
Are not blythe as he. 
** Give me what the love is worth 
That I give thee. 


” Spereh that cannot be forborne 
ells the story through : 

I sowed my love in with the corn, 
And they both grew. 

Count the world full wide of girth, 
And hived honey sweet, 

But count the love of more worth 
Laid at thy feet. 


«+ ‘*Money’'s worth is house and land, 

Velvet coat and vest. 

Work's worth is bread in hand, 
Ay, and sweet rest. 

Wilt thou learn what love is worth ? 
Ah! she sits above, ; 

Sighing, ‘Weigh me not with earth, 

ove's worth is love.’ "’ 


CFO 
Verbal Magic 


[Bradford Torrey; in The Atlantic Monthly.] 


MUSIC-LOVER and devoted con- 
cert-goer of my acquaintance — 
‘*uninstructed, but sensitive,’’ to 

characterize him in his own words — is 
accustomed to say that he distinguishes 
several kinds of enjoyable music. Ore 
kind is interesting : here he puts the work 
of composers so unlike as Berlioz and 
Brahms. Another kind is exciting, un- 
der which head he ranks the greater part 
of Wagner and the Bach fugues! And 
still another kind is charming. When- 
ever he uses this last epithet, he adds an 
explanation, the word being now so worn 
by indiscriminate handling as hardly to 
pass by itself at its full face value. He 
means that the music thus described— 
heavenly music, he,sometimes calls it (of 
which his typical example seems to be 
Schubert's unfinished symphony)— has 
upon him an indescribable ravishing effect, 
as if it really and literally charmed him. 
Exactly why this should be he does not 
profess to decide. All such compositions 
are highly melodious and in some good 
degree simple ; but then there is plenty 
of other excellent music to which the 
same terms seem to be equally applicable, 
which nevertheless lays him under no such 
spell. «‘«I don't undertake to explain it," 
he says ; ‘‘so far as I am concerned, it is 
all a matter of feeling.’’ 

Analogous to this is my own experi- 
ence—and, I suppose, that of readers in 
general—with certain fragments of poetry, 
which have for me an ineffable and ap- 
parently inexhaustible charm. Other 
poetry is beautiful, enjoyable, stimulating, 
everything that poetry ought to be, except 
that it lacks this final something which, 
not to leave it absolutely without a name, 
we may call magic. Whatever it be 
calied, it pertains not to any poet’s work 
as a whole, nor. in strictness, I think, to 
any poem as a whole, but to single verses 
or couplets. And, to draw the line stil! 
closer, verse of, this magical quality— 
though here, to be sure, 1 may be disclos- 
ing nothing but my own intellectual limi 
tations—-is discoverable only in the work 
of a certain. few poets. 

The secret of the charm is past finding 
out: so I like to believe, at all events. 
Magic is magic ; if it could be explained 
it would be something else ; to use the 
word is to confess the thing b¢yond us. 
Scch verses were never written to order or 
by force of will, since genius and our old 
friend—or enemy—‘‘an infinite capacity 
for taking pains,’’ so far from being one, 
are not even distantly related. The poet 
himself could never tell how such perfec- 
tion was wrought, or whence it came ; nor 
is its natural history to be made out by 
any critic. -The best we can do with it 
is to enjoy it, thankful to have our souls 
refreshed and our taste purified by its 
‘heavenly alchemy ;"’ as the best that 
our musical friend can do with the unfin- 
ished symphony is to surrender himself 
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to its fascination, and be carried by it, as 
I have heard him more than once express 
himself, up to ‘‘ heaven's gate."’ 

And yet it is not in human nature to 
forgo the asking of questions. The mind 
will have its inquisitive moods, and some- 
times it loves to play, ina kind of make- 
believe, with mysteries which it has no 
thought of solving,—@ harmless and per- 
haps not unprofitable exercise, if entered 
upon modestly and pursued without 
illusions. We may wonder over things 
that interest us, and even go so far as to 
talk about them, though we have no ex- 
pectation of saying anything either new 
or final. : 

Take, then, the famous lines from 
Wordsworth’s Solitary Reaper : — 


‘Will no one tell me what she sings ?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago.”’ 


The final couplet of this stanza is a typical 
example of what is here meant by verbal 
magic. I am heartily of Mr. Swinburne’s 
mind when he says of it, ‘‘In the whole 
expanse of poetry there can hardly be two 
verses of more perfect and profound and 
exalted beauty ;’’ although my own slender 
acquaintance with literature as a whole 
would not have justified me in so sweep- 
ing a mode of speech, The utmost that 
I] could have ventured to say would have 


been that I knew of no lines more 
supremely, indescribably, perennially 
beautiful. Nor can I sympathize with Mr. 


Courthope in his contention that the lines 
are nothing in themselves, but depend for 
their ‘‘ high quality’’ upon their associa- 
tion with the image of the solitary reaper. 
On such a point the human consciousness 
may possibly not be infallible ; but, at all 
events, itis the best ground we have to 
go on, and, unless I am sadly deluded, my 
own delight is in the verses themselves, 
and not merely nor mainly in their setting. 
Yet of what cheap and common materials 
are they composed, and how artlessly put 
together! Nine every-day words, such as 
any farmer might use, not a fine word 
among them, following each other in the 
most unstudied manner—and the result 
perfection ! 

By the side of this example let us put 
another, equally familiar, from Shake- 
speare : — 

‘‘We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ 


Here, too, all the elements are of the 


plainest and commonest ; and yet these | 


few short, homely words, every one in its 
natural prose order, and not overmusi- 
cal,— ‘‘such stuff’’ and ‘little life’’ 
being almost cacophonous, —have a magi- 
cal force, if I may presume for once to 
speak in Mr. Swinburne’s tone, unsur- 
passable in the whole range of literature. 
We hear them, if we do hear them, and 
all things earthly seem to melt and vanish. 
_ Not unlike them in their sudden effec- 
tiveness is a casual expression of Burke's. 
For in prose also, and even in a political 
pamphlet, if the pamphleteer have a 
genius for words, an inspired and unex- 
pected phrase (and inspired phrases are 
always unexpected, that being one mark 


This is why 


trade-mark a 
lence. 
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of the book stamps it as in the high- 


This is a 








critics, to this date, having been fewer 
even than great poets ; but I believe, or 
think I believe, in the saying of one of 
the brightest of modern Frenchmen, ‘Le 
bon critique est celui qui raconte les 
aventures de son 4me au milieu des chefs- 
d’ceuvre."’ So I delight in this adventure 
of Emerson's mind in the midst of Ham- 
let, as I do also in a similar one of 
Wordsworth’s, who was wont to say, as 
reported by Hazlitt, that he could read 
Milton's description of Satan— 
‘* Nor appeared 


Less than Archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured”’— 


till he felt ‘‘ a certain faintness come over 
his mind from a sense of beauty and 
grandeur.’’ 





of their divinity) may take the spirit cap- 
tive. Thus, while Burke is talking about 


the troubles of the time, being now in the | 


Opposition, and blaming the government 
as in duty bound, suddenly he lets 
fall the words, ‘Rank, and office, and 
title, and all the solemn plausibilities of 
the world ;** and for me, I know not 
whether others may be similarly affected, 
politics and government are gone, an 
‘insubstantial pageant faded."’ <« All 
the solemn plausibilities of the world,’’ 


1 say to myself, and for the present, | 


though 


[ am hardly beyond the first page 
- the pamphlet, I care not to read further ; 
ike Emerson at the play, who had ears 


for nothing more after Hamlet's question 
to the ghost : 


That ** What may this mean, 
‘at thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
‘Sevisit st thus the glimpses of the moon ?"’ 


| am writing sim 
aa ply as a lover of poetry, 
“ninstructed, bat sensitive,’ not as a 
critic, having no semblance of claim to 
‘hat exalted title, —among the very high- 


©st, to my thinking. as the men who wear | 


i 


t worthily are among the rarest ; great 


One thing, surely, we may say about 
verse of this miraculous quality : it does 
not appeal first or principally to the ear ; 
it is almost never rich in melodic beauty, 
as such beauty is too commonly estimated. 
It is musical, no doubt, but after a secret 
manner of its own. Alliteration, asso- 
nance, a pleasing alternation and _ inter- 
change of vowel sounds, all such crafty 
niceties are hidden, if not absent alto- 
gether,—so completely hidden that the 
reader never thinks of them as either 





present or absent. The appeal is to the 
imagination, not to the ear, and more is 
suggested than said. Such lines, along 
| with their simplicity of language, may 
| well have something of mysteriousness. 
| Yet they must not puzzle the mind. The 
| mystery must not be of the smaller sort, 
that provokes questions. If the curios- 





ity is teased in the slightest to discover 
what the words mean, the spell is broken. : 
| There is no enchantment in a riddle. 

Neither is there charm in an epigram, 








11s there a possible connection between this fact and 
| the further one that really magical lines are seldom or 
musical poets,—say in Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, 
and Swinburne ? 


never to be found in the work of the more distinctiveiy 


be it never so happy, nor in any conceit 
or play upon words. 


**I could not love thee, Dear ! so much, 
Loved I not Honor more,’'— 


nothing of this kind, perfect as it is, will | 
answer the test. Mere cleverness might | 
compass a thing like that. Indeed, the | 
very cleverness of it, its courtly grace- | 
fulness, its manner (one seems to see | 
the bodily inflection and the wave of the 
hand that go with the phrase), the spice | 
of smartness in it, are enough to remove | 
it instantly out of the magic circle. Ma- 
gical verse is neither pretty nor clever. 
It speaks not of itself, If you think of | 
it, the charm has failed. | 
In my own case, in lines that are magi- | 
cal to me, the suggestion or picture is 
generally of something remote from the 
present, a calling up of deeds long done 
and men long vanished, or else a fore- 
boding of that future day when a// things | 
will be past ; a suggestion or picture that 
brings an instant soberness,—-reverie, 
melancholy, what you will,—that is the 
most delicious fruit of recollection. It | 
suits with this idea that the verse has 
mostly a slow, meditative movement, 
produced, if the reader chooses to pick it 
to pieces, by long vowels and natural 
pauses, or by final and initial consonants 
standing opposite each other, and, be- 
tween them, holding the words apart ; 
such a movement as that of the Words- 
worth couplet first quoted, — 


" For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago,’ — 


or as that of the still more familiar slow- 
running line from the sonnets of Shake- 
speare, 


‘** Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds 
sang, — 


a movement that not merely harmonizes 
with the complexion of the thought, but 


THE GREAT CHURCH 
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heightens it to an extraordinary degree. 
Not that the poet wrote with that end 
consciously in view, or altered a syllable 
to secure it. Wordsworth’s lines, it is 
safe guessing, were for this time given 
to him, and dropped upon the paper as 
they are, faultless beyond even his too 
meddlesome desire to alter and amend. 
Indeed, in this as in all the best verse, it 
is not the metrical structure that pro- 
duces the imaginative result, but exactly 
the opposite. 


And here, as I think, we may gather 


a hint as to the impassable gulf that sepa- 
rates inspired p 

est verse of the n 
such a dainty bit of musical craftiness as 
this, 
purpose : 


~y from the very high- 
xt lower order. Take 


the first that offers itself for the 


** The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dving."’ 
Admirable after its kind, a kind of which 
it might seem unfair to say that less is 
meant than meets the ear ; but set it be- 
side the Wordsworth couplet, so easy, so 
simple. 


““ Without all ornament, itself and true,"’ 


so inevitable and yet so impossible. _ One 
is cheap in its materials, but divine in its 
birth and in its effect ; the other is made 
of rare and costly stuffs, but when all is 
done it gsmade. Though it sound old- 
fashioned to say so, there is no art like 
inspiration. 

The supreme achievement of poetic 
genius is not the writing of beautiful pas- 
sages, but the conception and evolution 
of great poems,—the whole, even in a 
work of the imagination, being greater 
than any of its parts ; but poetic inspira- 
tion reaches its highest jet, if we may so 
speak, its ultimate bloom, in occasional 
lines of transcendent and, as human 
judgment goes, perfect loveliness. I 
should like to see a rigorously sifted col- 
lection of such fragments, an anthology 
of magical verse, nothing less than magic 
being admitted. It would be a small 
volume, — ' 


** Infinite riches in a little room ;"’ 


| but it would need an inspired reader to 


make it. 
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** Most students of the life of St. Paul 
know how hard it is to bear in their memo- 
ries the lines of the journeyings of the 

at apostle. ... Separate maps delineate 

e three great. journeys of the Apostle 
ant his final voyage to Rome, and in the ing 
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Gentiles. We do not know a simpler or 
more useful aid to the study of the Acts 
of the Apostles 
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Philadel ia, Fas writes: “1 heartily congratu- 

te Mr. S. Johnston i in having discovered 
a method to. “cure himself of stammering, and 
that he can be of such great benefit to mankind 
similarly afflicted. 1 know of some of the cures 

has made which are very wargyting, and 1 

have heard of a t many others. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles Kt Co. -» publishers 
of The Sunday Schoo Times. 

Send _ for 60 k, “‘ Do not Stammer”’ 
(matled free), to t “) PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Edw. 5. 
Johnston, Principal and "Founder. Estab. 1884. 
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